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FRONT 


You are holding what I believe is an im- 
portant volume of comics history — the 
story, told mostly by primary sources, of the 
origins of The Batman. 

Like the fictional origins of so. many of 
comics most vital characters, the true-life 
tales of Batman’s creators are passionate and 
tempestuous and do not always agree. 

But, then, ask three eyewitnesses at the 
scene of a ctime to describe exactly what 
transpired, and you are likely to get three 
different stories — each of them true in its 
own way, and yet none of them the whole 
story. 

Taken together, however, the oral ac- 
counts of the early days of the Darknight 
Detective offer a rare and rich glimpse of 
the dawn of the Golden Age of Comics, an 
eta rapidly receding from us, so different 
— and yet not so very different — from 
today. 

To my delight, I am also privileged to 
offer interviews with Burt Ward and Frank 
Miller. It may seem unusual to mention 
them in the same breath, but each 
represents a redefinition of the character 
and concept of The Batman. Their presence 
in this issue of COMICS INTERVIEW ties 
it all together, helps complete the sense of 
history and provide a perspective spanning 
nearly five decades. 

This may be the best issue of COMICS 
INTERVIEW yet. 

Until next issue, at least. 
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“Kane and my father came up with Batman.” 


FRED 


FINC 


f Bob Kane represents the pinnacle 
‘Qa of comic-book fame and success, 

then Bill Finger must represent 
its nadir. Though the co-creator of Batman, 
Bill never achieved anything close to the ac- 
claim and fortune Kane did. Ultimately, Bill 
died penniless, broken, and virtually forgot- 
ten by an industry he was so instrumental 
in building. 

Why did this happen? How could the man 
who according to Kane created such 
definitive villains as the Joker, Two-Face, 
the Penguin and Catwoman, and such 
distinctive stories which detailed the warp- 
ing and abuse of the human spirit, allow 
himself to come to such an end? 

It is a measure of how forgotten and ig- 
nored Bill Finger has been-that when I work- 
ed on his article for the DC tribute, THE 
FIFTY WHO MADE DC GREAT, he prov- 
ed to be the most difficult to find anything 
substantial about — and, as for a photo, not 
even a snapshot existed in DC’s files. 

It was only after the deadline had long 
passed that I got my breakthrough. An ad- 


dress was passed to me — that of Bill’s son, 
Fred Finger, who fortunately lived in New 
York City. It may have been too late to get 
Fred to talk about his father for the project, 
but there was still time for a photo. Fred 
graciously agreed to do what he could to 
help, though he could only provide three 
small snapshots. One was a beach scene 
(ultimately used), the second was too poor- 
ly exposed for publication purposes, and the 
third, which showed Bill holding, and sur- 
rounded by, comics he had written, was 
mutilated beyond use. I quickly realized that 
even if Fred’s words about his father 
couldn’t be included in the DC project, a 
forum still existed — COMICS INTERVIEW. 
Fred thought over my suggestion of an in- 
terview about his father, agreed to it, and 
an appointment was made to meet him at his 
loft for dinner. 

What a dinner it was! Fred is an incredibly 
talented self-taught professional chef who 
created a masterpiece of a chicken dinner 
with all the fixings. And the conversation 
was equal to the meal. Fred’s depth of in- 
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telligence, wit and self-awareness, were not 
only a treat, they were a reminder of how 
rare such commodities are, and how truly 
lucky one is when they are all found in one 
person. 

This interview is about Bill Finger, as told 
by his son. It is a fascinating and often in- 
credible tale. And it is also not a pretty one. 


DWIGHT JON ZIMMERMAN: When 
were you first aware of what your father was 
doing? 

FRED FINGER: Writing comics? Ever 
since I can remember. 

DWIGHT: What was your first memory 
about that? 

FRED: Probably when I was under four. 
Even though they say you’re not supposed 
to remember too much before the age of four, 
I do have some memories about it. The main 
problem is that my parents separated when 
I was four-and-a-half so I wasn’t too sure 
what it was all about. But I would stay with 
Bill on the weekends and he would be up all 


‘‘When Bill died. ..DC wasn’t interested-’ 


“My father developed the history of batman.” 


night, and I’d hear the typewriter going all 
night and then in the morning there’d be a 
stack of white originals and yellow carbons. 
And when I got to be an age where I could 
read, he’d ask me to read them so that he 
could get an idea of what a child’s response 
to a story would be — you know, if it made 
sense from a kid’s-eye-view. And if I found 
them too confusing, I would try and work 
it out with him so that it would come down 
to something that a fairly sophisticated child 
could get the grasp of. But I guess I always 
knew that he was writing comics — mainly 
because there were always stacks and stacks 
of comic books around the house, so I never 
had a want for buying a comic book. I didn’t 
really know too much about what was going 
on at National in those days — the business 
side of it all or anything like that — I just 
knew that my father was crazy because he 
would be typing until three or four o’clock 
in the morning all the time in order to get 
something in by Monday. . .which, in sub- 
sequent years, I found out was supposed to 
be due the previous Monday. But that was 
my father — he was a great procastinator. 
DWIGHT: What was your father’s method 
of working? 
FRED: Brainstorming. He would come back 
from the office with a premise for a story and 
he had an incredible collection of articles and 
this and that from magazines and books and 
stuff that he had been collecting a long time. 
DWIGHT: Yeah, I heard he had quite a 
morgue. 
FRED: God, yeah. I mean there was a file 
on birds. . anything to do with birds — nick- 
names for birds, bird calls, how bird calls 
are done — anything. Or card tricks — any- 
thing that could relate to major villains — Bat- 
man villains, because mainly that was what 
he was involved in. And he’d come back 
from the office and say, all right, they want 
a story about the Penguin doing something 
‘ weird with a bird show and some exotic birds 
doing this, that and the next thing . And then 
he’d go through his files and then we’d go 
Saturday to the Museum of Natural History 
and walk around the museum for hours. And 
me, I was just interested in going and look- 
“ing at dinosaurs and having a good time and 
looking at the rocks and minerals and the stuff 
that interested me. Meanwhile, we’d end up 
in the bird hall and Bill would be walking 
around very silently looking at all the bird 
exhibits and meditating on things that he 
wanted to use as elements in the story. And 
then we’d go back to the house after going 
to the museum and movies and dinner and 
all the things that divorced fathers do with 
their kids — and lo! and behold, there’d be 
a story the next day — clackety, clackety, 
clack all night long. And that’s basically how 
he did it. Or he’d call up a couple of friends 


of his and they’d come over and they’d sit 
around and have a few drinks and sit and talk 
— and maybe a couple artists would come 
over and they’d do some quick sketches and 
play around with ideas and then there’d be 
a story. 

DWIGHT: When were you born? 

FRED: I was born in 1948, so we’re talk- 
ing early ’50s. 

DWIGHT: Did your father tell you how Bat- 
man was created? 

FRED: Yeah. Now this is the truth accord- 
ing to my mother, Portia Finger. Bill was 
a young kid, whenever it was — '37 — and 
he met Bob Kane at a cocktail party in the 
Bronx — and he was a shoe salesman — and 
Bob was a fledgling artist/comic book writer, 
whatever he was doing in those days. And 
he and Bill were talking about science fic- 
tion and things because they were both into 
reading science fiction a lot. And Bill had 
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wanted to be an artist. He was a so-so sculp- 
tor, not-so-hot draftsman, but he was very 
creative from what I understand and they just 
started chatting and brainstorming ideas and 
Bob was working on a character, Batman, 
and he really didn’t have too much of a con- 
cept yet of what he wanted him to look like 
or any kind of a history for this human be- 
ing. He just wanted to come up with a 
character. 

DWIGHT: Did the character have a name 
at the time? 

FRED: I think it was ‘‘The Bat”’ originally. 
And there was a problem with that because 
there had been a movie made with Bela Lu- 
gosi called THE BAT and people already had 
this connotation of evil — and they didn’t 
want that. They wanted the idea of the Bat- 
man to come across as a hero, sort of a 
lefthanded hero — which he was for many 
years, initially. He did not work closely with 
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the police the first couple of years — he was 
a vigilante. 

So Bob had this idea, sort of a rough con- 
cept, and Bill had a lot of ideas about what 
he wanted to do with the story — he thought 
“Oh, great, I’ll write a story — I've never 
done this before.’’ And they came up with 
the initial Batman story. And after that they 
had to figure out who this character was — 
and why he is. 

DWIGHT: How about the costume? 

FRED: The costume originally for Batman 
was a very stiff costume, one that would not 
work well at all. The cape wasn’t a cape, it 
was wings — you can’t get through the door 
with stiff wings. And the logistics of it was 
that if this man were on a rope, swinging, 
the wind would carry him in the wrong direc+ 
tion if the wings were stiff. The colors were 
diferent, he had a full-face mask instead of 


the cowl. It was diamond-shaped. He looked 


more like a cat than he did a bat. 
DWIGHT: Did you ever see the illustration 
or the description? 

FRED: Sometime ago I saw one of the origi- 
nal drawings in a book — and I can’t remem- 
ber what book — but it was very different 
from what Batman developed into by the time 
he reached his classic phase in the *40s. It’s 
really hard’on a lot of this because this all 
happened before I was born. You know, I 
never met Bob Kane. 

DWIGHT: You mentioned the fact that you 
had your father’s files for awhile. 

FRED: | did. I had them when Bill died and 
I had to clean out his apartment and it was 
huge — it was enough to fill a standard file 
cabinet. And I called National and I said, 
“Look, I’ve got all of this stuff here.’’ (This 
was when Bill died in °73 or °74 — I'm get- 
ting a little vague in my old age, too, I’m 
not too sure), and no one was interested up 
in the office and [ couldn’t imagine why. I 
figured there must be new writers up there 
who would be interested in all of this infor- 
mation about developing characters and why 
things in Batman stories happened the way 
they did — no interest at all. And it wasn’t 
like I was trying to sell it to them or any- 
thing, I just felt that someone should pick up 
the option on these things because they were 
interesting. I was sitting there rereading them 
when I was a kid. I'd sit and go through his 
files because there was interesting stuff in 
there. ; 

DWIGHT: Did your father say exactly what 
he contributed to the Batman in the older 
version? 

FRED: He developed the costume, he de- 
veloped the history of Batman — why he 
turned to fighting crime; the death of Bruce 
Wayne’s parents; how could somebody do 
this and not have to work — so they had to 
make him into a very wealthy man; all of the 
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gimicks that you think about with Batman — 
the Batarang, the Batcave, the Batmobile, the 
Bat Signal — all this stuff came out of my 
father’s little fertile imagination. 
DWIGHT: How about the villains? 


FRED: The villains. The Joker springs most _ 


to mind as Batman’s greatest rival. He and 
Bob were trying to come up with the idea 
of a really off-beat villain and the character 
for the Joker was developed but he still didn’t 
have a face. And out in Coney Island there 
used to be Lunar Park and the Steeple Chase 
and the Steeple Chase had this huge face 
painted over the entrance. And they were out 
at Coney Island, just ya-ya-ing around and 
Bill said, ‘‘That’s the face, that’s the face!’’ 
— and that’s how the Joker’s face came. 

DWIGHT: What you just said is very differ- 
ent from that version in which, basically, Jer- 
ry Robinson maintains that he helped create 
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Fred’s father’s tale of Bruce Wayne’s father — the first Batman. 


the Joker — that the Joker’s face actually 
came out of a playing card, a Joker... 
FRED: That’s possible, too. I’ve looked at 
a lot of card decks in my time and I have 
never seen a face like that Joker on any play- 
ing card. Maybe they made different play- 
ing cards in the ’40s but Tally-ho’s still look 
the same now as they did when | was a kid 
and I’m sure they looked the same 20 years 
before that. 

DWIGHT: Your father only used Tally-ho’s? 
FRED: Well I don’t know — Tally-ho’s, 
Bykes, whatever. Basically, those are all 
trademarked jokers and have been copyright- 
ed since the ’20s, because I know that Ameri- 
can playing cards have not changed, basical- 
ly. But the face on the Steeple Chase was very 
distinctive — it was a totally maniacal face 
and it was a white-faced evil clown. It did 
not have a smile, it had a leer. 


FRED FINGER 
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44 years before Frank Miller tried it in DARK KNIGHT, Bill Finger wrote this jarring sequence of the disfigured man’s ‘return 
to normalcy.’ 


DWIGHT: What about the Conrad Veidt 
aspect? 
FRED: I think the Conrad Veidt aspect was 
- how the Joker physically looked: The long 
arms, the /ong hands, the very long face and 
kind of the sadness of the character at the 
same time, because the Joker really, when 
you come down to it, is a very sad charac- 
ter. I mean, here he is, permanently scarred, 
no way of reversing the effects and it kind 
of made hima little crazy, I would think. But 
I’ve seen some Conrad Veidt films and I 
could see where the mannerisms would come 
from there. The face came from Steeple 
Chase. 
DWIGHT: How about other villains? 
FRED: The Penguin was an idea that my 
mother and father picked up, because when 
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they were courting — at that time my mother 
was living in Albany and Bill would come 
up for the weekends and spend the weekends 
with her up there and they’d go for long 
walks and he'd say, ‘‘I’ve got an idea for a 
new story and I need a new character and 
these are his twists that I’m trying to work 
into the character.’” And they were walking 
along the road and basically just brainstorm- 
ing ideas and she said, ‘*Well, why don’t you 
make him seem like a demented English 
butler? And give him an affectation for um- 
brellas. And think of all the things you can 
do with umbrellas — like swords, canes and 
in that range.’ ‘‘Oh, very good.’’ ‘‘And why 
don’t you call him Penguin because he looks 
like a little, fat penguin in a black and white 
butler suit — and if that’s going to be his 
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name why shouldn’t he have a thing about 
birds?’’ And so that is how that happened — 
the gospel according to my mother. And I 
have a tendency to believe her on things like 
that — and so it came to be. 

Two-Face was an idea that came out of 
Jekyll and Hyde..A lot of the characters just 
kind of developed from classical sources. But 
the most distinctive ones were definitely un- 
reproducible anywhere else, they only came 
from someboby’s imagination. Some charac- 
ters were picked up and then they were 
dropped for years and then came back be- 
cause all of a sudden the time was right to 
bring them back — Two-Face being one of 
them who has been in and out of comics ev- 
ery ten years. All of a sudden he’s not a sym- 
pathetic and then he is a sympathetic and 


YOUR FACE. 
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then... He’s one of my favorite characters, 
atcually. 

DWIGHT: Any particular reason why? 
FRED: Because he’s in everybody. Every- 
body has that quality about them. The origi- 
nal Two-Face, because of what he was — 
being a District Attorney who got splashed 
with acid and all that and went over to the 
other side — he’s a sympathetic character, 
he’s someone who was caused by a trauma. 
And I think that made him a very interesting 
character, that you could do more with him. 
Whereas someone who is just evil like the 
Penguin — the Penguin had no reason for be- 
ing evil at all, he just-was a wicked little man. 
The Joker, you could feel sympathy for — 
but he was a criminal before he even started 
and so, poor man, but he was wicked to start 
with. Two-Face was nota wicked person to 
start with, that’s why of all the villains I kind 
of like him the most — something happened 
to make him go over. Everybody else was 
already on the other side. Sort of like Luthor 
in the SUPERMAN comics, did not start out 


as an evil genius, he just started out as a 


-genius. And he had his traumas and all of 
a sudden he changed. 

DWIGHT: How about Robin? 

FRED: Robin. I don’t really know how 
Robin came. Robin I think was from Jerry 
Robinson. From every article that I’ve ever 
read about the formation of Robin, he was 
Jerry’s concept. 

DWIGHT: Kane takes credit for Robin. 
FRED: Does he really? I don’t think Bob 
Kane did very many Robin stories as far as 
illustrating them. At that point Jerry was do- 
ing most of the artwork. 

DWIGHT: Jerry was ghosting for Kane? 
FRED: Yeah. Bob Kane had a number of 
people who worked under him as inkers and 
delineators and all of the other things that go 
into making an illustration. And Bob basi- 
cally had final say but he was not doing much 
after a certain point. I mean, you can tell just 
by looking at the drawing styles. My friend 
Ian, who’s a comic-book fanatic at age 13 
can tell Dick Sprang’s work, Jerry Robin- 
son’s work, all of the other people who 
worked for him. And he can tell Kane’s 
work, too, because there’s a totally differ- 
ent feeling. Jerry’s work is much more flow- 
ing and illustrative; Bob’s was always very 
stiff, very comic-book looking. Jerry’s ac- 
tually were good illustrations, and more ac- 
tive. There was a flow in a panel that he 
would do whereas each panel that Bob Kane 
would do was entirely unto itself — good, 
bad or indifferent, they were individual things 
whereas Jerry’s was a page concept, you 
could see the development of action panel to 
panel. It was like stop-frame photography. 
DWIGHT: How about Batgirl? 

FRED: Batwoman. 
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Bill’s immortal passage presaged a half-century of superhero origins. 


DWIGHT: Actually, I think she was called 
Batgirl. 

FRED: No, Batgirl was her sidekick, her 
niece. 

DWIGHT: Well what about the Catwoman? 
FRED: The Catwoman was another one of 
those strange little ideas that Bill had about 
love-hate relationships. Where the Catwoman 
was really in love with Batman and Batman 
was really in love with the Catwoman but 
they were on, such total opposite sides that 
it could not happen. But in the first few sto- 
ries in which the Catwoman appeared they 
were romantically inclined — both of them 
being society people who knew each other 
out of costume. 

DWIGHT: Did they know each other’s 
secret identities? 

FRED: No, they never knew each other’s 
secret identities but they both knew each other 
and frequented the same social circles. Bat- 
man knew the Catwoman’s identity but he 
never let on. But she never figured out that 
he was Bruce Wayne. 

DWIGHT: Do you have any of your father’s 
stories ? 

FRED: I have nothing at all at this point. Be- 
cause of the way that National paid ‘their 
writers in the old days, Bill never made any 
money writing comics. The stories~ were 
very, very cheap and because of his personal 
quirks about being always late on deadlines, 
they gave him fewer comics the longer he 
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wrote for them. And when I was a kid, he 
had stacks and stacks of oldies, golden oldies 
that I would love to-have. But he had to sell 
them off in order to survive. You know, I 
thought when I was cleaning out his apart- 
ment that I would find things. That’s why I 
went through all of the files, to see if there 
was anything left — nothing, nothing at all. 
The only things that he had were late model 
comics and there wasn’t much of a market 
for those, you could sell those for 50° a bun- 
dle. Which was.unfortunate because I really 
wanted to have those for myself but there was 
just nothing left. There’s something very bit- 
‘ter in me about that and it’s a hard feeling 
to touch on. I just got such a feeling of cold- 
ness when I called them up to say that Bill 
had died. J talked to Carmine Infantino — 
he was the editor at the time, and he was very 
sorry to hear that Bill had died but he didn’t 
really have much else to offer me in the way 
of help in giving the files to someone who 
could use them. And they were basically very 
cold to me. Another editor was very cold to 
me when I talked to him on the phone. I don’t 
like going up there. 
DWIGHT: When did you go there? 
FRED: In October or November of °84 with 
my friend Ian who had never been to National 
Comics, and I said, ‘‘Great, let’s go up to 
Lexington Avenue,”’ and he said, **You don’t 
even know where they are anymore.’ I said, 
“What do you mean?’’ And he said, 
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‘IT was thrown out of the DC offices.’ 


“They’re not at 575 Lex they’re at 666 Fifth 
Avenue,”’ and I said, ‘‘Oh, the sign of the 
beast, huh?’? And we went up there and I 
walked into the offices and I said, ‘‘Hi, I’m 
Fred Finger?’An editor came out and said, 
“‘Hi. What are you doing here?”’ and I said, 
‘Well, basically, I’m here as a tourist. I’ve 
got a friend here who is very interested in 
comic books, he’s got a marvellous collec- 
tion, and he wanted to come up and see the 
place and I’d never been to your new offices 


— and gee, it’s a real nice office.”’ And he |] 
said, ‘‘Yeah, while you’re here I have some |; 


checks for you.”’ And I said, ‘‘Really? What 


when I went up there, all I was doing was 
going up there on a lark — I just wanted to 
see if it was still left. And then to be told that 
there are royalties coming to me — and then 
never another word — and then to be basi- 
cally thrown out of an office is not a nice feel- 
ing. And I do know that they’re planning on 
releasing a very serious-minded BATMAN 
movie within the next year or so and I don’t 
want to go through what the Superman cre- 
ators went through in order to get some kind 
of financial settlement when the SUPER- 
MAN movie came out. Because if I have to 


‘| pursue it that far, I will — I can make a lot 


for?’’ And he said because we reprinted a |i 


lot of your father’s stories in the last ten 
years.’’ And I said, “Oh, really? Well, here’s 
my address if you can’t find them now, no 


problem, send them on. How much are you || 


paying?’’ Cause I figure, what could they 


pay, it was a $100 a story in those days. And || 


it’s $20 a page, is what they’re paying on 
royalties now — and your average comic 
book is thirteen pages, including the cover. 


DWIGHT: So you went over to Ian’s place 
and went through his files? 


FRED: Yeah, because he’s a comic collec- 
tor. He’s got a lot of the reissued books. And 
we started going through them. Some of them 
have writer credits in them, some of them 
don’t, but I know my father’s style of writ- 
ing. There were things about those stories that 
you could always tell. And I came up with 
a list of at least 20 stories and I called them 
up and I said, ‘Hi, I don’t know how your 
research department is doing on this but I’ve 
come up with a good 20 stories that were 
Bill’s that had been reprinted.’’ And they 
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Above: In the ’40s Bill created Marvel’: 

ALL WINNERS SQUAD — teaming 

Captain America and Sub-Mariner with 

the Human Torch. Below: Two of Bill’s 
1960s DC stories. 


said, ‘‘Well, we’re only paying on issues 
from 1976 on.’’ And I said, ‘‘No, that’s not 
what you told me, actually. You told me that 
you were paying on issues going back to 1974 
because you reissued a number of stories that 
year as a memorial to Bill. And you’re go- 
ing to tell me you’re not going to pay me the 
royalties on those stories?’’ And this editor 
said, ‘‘Well, no. I was mistaken. We’re not 
paying on the 60° issues, only on the dollar 
issues.’’ And I said, ‘‘Okay, fine — these 
are the 60° issues, these are the dollar issues. 
The 60° issues have his name in them, whe- 
re’re the checks?’’ And he said, ‘‘Well, you 
have to do all your own research.’’ And I 
don’t have the time to do this. They’ve got 
the books up there, they have a research 
department and I don’t want to have to go 
to a lawyer — I really don’t. It’s expensive, 
it’s time-consuming, it makes for even more 
bitter feelings than are already there. And 
basically, the last time I was up there I was 
thrown out of the office — which I felt was 
rather rude handling. 

DWIGHT: When was that? 

FRED: A couple months ago. Oh, I got in 
and talked to the editor and he said, ‘I don’t 
have anything for you, so why don’t you 
leave? And what are you doing here?’’ And 
I don’t think it’s right, I really don’t. I don’t 
have anything from my father at all at this 
point — the least of all any kind of in- 
heritance. I certainly am not looking for 
money — and I was not looking for money 
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of trouble in that respect. Because if I do hire 
an attorney, an attorney would have a 
research department go out and go through 
all the books that I have no time to do right 
now and I could call Jerry Robinson, I’ve 
got his number. I could call a number of peo- 
ple if they’re still alive at this point to cor- 
roborate me on the fact that Bill never did 
receive the credit that was due him as a writer 
in his lifetime and now that he’s no longer 
around to try to fight for his rights — I mean, 
he’s just being taken for granted. I mean they 
could put up all the great laudatory para- 
graphs that they want in books and stuff but 
it doesn’t cover the fact that he was there and 
that he never received anything for his 
creation. 

DWIGHT: What was your father’s work 
relationship with Bob Kane? 

FRED: Not so good. I figured if they had 
a good work relationship I would have met 
him as a child when Bill was very active in 
comics. And I never met Bob Kane. I did 
— I met him once at the old National office. 
Once. But they did not have a good relation- 
ship at all. Basically because when Bill started 
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writing he was ghost writing for Bob Kane 
and when National found out that Bob was 
not writing his own material they wanted to 
know who it was and brought Bill up to the 
office and they put him on as a freelance staff 
writer and I think that the relationship basi- 
cally deteriorated after that point because Bill, 
now all of the sudden, had a great deal of 
creative freedom and he blossomed as a 
writer at that point and he didn’t need to go 
through Kane for everything he wanted to 
do with a story. So it got to the point where 
Bob would say, ‘‘I’d like to do a story about 
such and such,”’ and Bill would say, ‘‘Okay, 
great idea.’’ He’d go home, work on the 
script bring it in, and that would be about 
the extent of their relationship as far as I can 
see. I knew more of the other staff writers 
and artists at that time in my life than any- 
body else — so I figured he was working 
more closely with them. I don’t think that Bob 
really had that much to do with the develop- 
ment of Batman as a person after a certain 
point and certainly not by the time I came 
along. Basically, he would just oversee things 
‘and put his signature on things, and that was 
it. I read an interview in some fanzine with 
Jerry Robinson which basically said the 
same thing about Jerry’s work with Bob — 
that once Jerry became chief illustrator for 
Batman he never saw Bob except to get a per- 
sonal stamp of approval — that was about 
it. Meanwhile, Mr. Kane sat back and col- 
lected a lot of money for his name going on 
everything. 

DWIGHT: Did you know that he’s the crea- 
tive consultant on the BATMAN movie? 
FRED: Yes. Which is all right, I’m sure he 
deserves that — but were my father still alive 
would he be in that position? No. See, there 
lies a lot of problems. When they did the 
BATMAN TV series Bill was offered the po- 
sition of going out to the coast and doing crea- 
tive consultation on the initial pilot and the 
first season. And he didn’t pick up on it. 
Which was his loss — for whatever reason, 
he was beating himself up. He was beating 
himself up. Had he done so I think that things 
would have been very different at this point, 
but he didn’t and ‘‘what ifs’’ don’t make it. 
DWIGHT: What was your father like as a 
man, his personality? 

.FRED: Personality? Bill was a very quiet 
man, very dreamy, very personal in his life. 
Not too many close friends — his writing 
habits would preclude a lot of friendships be- 
cause he basically would lock himself away 
for days at a time. He had a series of very 
stormy romances with a couple of women as 
I was growing up. I always get the feeling 
in retrospect that my father was a man who 
never grew up and by the time he realized 
it he was having his third heart attack and 
it was pretty close to the end. He was never 


very goal oriented, he was a very hand-to- 
mouth kind of person. His creativity got in 
the way of his pragmatism. He was never on 
time with a script, he was never on time with 
his child-support payments, if he paid them 
at all, he never set roots anywhere. I can 
remember in the first few years after my par- 
ents separated that Bill was constantly mov- 
ing. And for awhile he would settle down for 
a couple of years and then he’d be off and 
moving again. And I know a lot of it had to 
do with economics because he wasn’t mak- 
ing enough money in order to be able to af- 
ford to stay in one place long enough, but 
the last few years of his life it was getting 
pretty bad — the last ten years of his life it 
was awful. He was down to living in dread- 
ful little hotel rooms in and around town, very 


depressing. As a father he was as good as 
he could be. He turned me on to a lot of won- 
derful things. 

DWIGHT: Was he very supportive to you? 
FRED: When he was there he was suppor- 
tive, but he was not there enough. And I think 
he had enough problems with his own male- 
ness that I never really had a strong male im- 
age to deal with. He was in a fantasy world, 
he really was. It’s hard to describe — no, 
it’s not hard to describe, /’m having a hard 
time describing it. I went through a Life 
Spring course last summer and one of the 
operations in it is to picture your parents in 
their most typical positions and the only way 
I could think of my father most of the time 
was lying on his back, dreaming — and that’s 
the strongest, most vivid impression. Either 


Wildcat’s origin, by Bill and Irwin Hasen, creator of the syndicated strip DONDI. 
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| that or fighting with one of his girlfriends 
when he wasn’t writing. And he really got 
into a state where he was in a perpetual 
dream, because of unfulfilled hopes and un- 
quested goals and a lot of that — he was 
weak, he was a weak man. Which is why 
I’m having problems now, because if he had 
been a little more assertive everything would 
be in order and I'd be able to get what’s due 
him, at least it would be coming to me and 
my mother at this point. But he was really 
a good guy and he had so much to give — 
and he really didn’t know how to do it. He 
never got the skills of being a good commu- 
nicator. Which is why he was a good writer, 
because on his personal levels he was terri- 
ble. But he could put it all on a page and it 
was great. Every weekend of my childhood 
was spent at the Museum of Natural Histo- 
ry, even when I was too young to legally get 
in there he would sneak me in. Because they 
used to have regulations about how old you 
could be to get into the, Planetarium and he 
snuck me in there when I was four years old 
— at that time you weren’t allowed in there 
if you were under six. He sneaked me in there 
under his raincoat. I had the biggest collec- 
tion of dinosaurs and anything related to that 
when I was a kid and I had a very good sup- 
port system ‘in that I wanted to be an artist 
and I wanted to be involved in creating. So 
that kind of support I got. But where I didn’t 
get any support was in interpersonal dealings 
and that was hard, that was very hard because 
it made me a very private person caught up 
in my fantasy worlds and lots of ‘‘what ifs’’ 
and you can’t deal with the world that way. 
Nobody cares about your what if, they only 
care about the now and where is it. So it 
showed in the way he dealt with things, he 
was a procrastinator par excellance. Which 
is thoroughly recorded in any interview about 
Bill,or any article — he was never on time 
with anything. And he always had an excuse, 
good, bad or indifferent, there was always 
an excuse for it I guess that that’s the major 
sad thing about him is that he just never got 
it together. But I loved him, very dearly. I 
love him more now, in retrospect, than] did 
for a long time because I guess now that I’m 
older and I can see things a little bit more 
clearly, I can see a lot of him in me and I 
know when I’m treading what lines. 

He liked to play golf — something that I 
cannot do. He loved to type — something that 
I cannot do. Every term paper that I ever had 
to turn in he always typed for me. 
DWIGHT: Did he tell you his feelings about 
the comic books? 

FRED: He hated comics. He wrote them for 
so many years. He liked the writing but he 
had a kind of negative pride about writing 
comic books. And he wrote other things as 
well. He would write scripts for radio, he 
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would write articles on handyman stuff be- 
cause he liked doing carpentry and he was 
a good carpenter, too. He wrote dreadful 
movie scripts, including one that comes up 
every now and again as a late movie or an 
afternoon movie, THE GREEN SLIME. Did 
you ever see that? About these people that 
are out in outer space and there’s this little 
germ that turns into this big green slime thing 
that if it touches you gives you an electric 
shock and burns you — nasty stuff. And he 
wrote for HAWAIIAN EYE and 77 SUN- 
SET STRIP and THE ROARING TWEN- 
TIES and all those things that came out of 
Warner Brothers in the early ’60s. 
DWIGHT: So he did manage to break out 
of the comic-book mold? 

FRED: He did, he did. And for a long time 
he stopped writing comic books entirely. He 
was for a while writing training films for the 
U.S. Army — this was in the mid-’60s. By 
that point I was kind of pissed off at him any- 
way, and I said, ‘‘You know, I liked it bet- 
ter when you were writing comics because 
at least I could believe in you, cause here you 
are writing stuff you don’t even believe in.’’ 


e 


So that didn’t last too much longer anyway. 
How do you feel when you’re an anti-war 
person and you know your father is a pacifist 
and he’s writing training films for comman- 
dos to go to Viet Nam? It just doesn’t gel 
too well. 


He had a writing partner for a while when — 


they were doing TV scripts and movies and 
such. That’s another friend of his that got lost 
along the way, too. 

DWIGHT: What did you like most about 
your father’s writing? 

FRED: His sense of fun about it. When Bill 
wrote a story it was a comic book story. 
There was fun involved in it. The puns did 
not become as meaningless as they did when 
Batman changed in the *60s after the TV 
show, where it became a cartoony comic 
book. These were comic books that had a 
sense of humor in addition to being crime 
fighters and all that. There was something 
funny about them, the dialogue, the situa- 
tions, the over-sized milk bottles falling over 
and actually being full of milk, the giant elec- 
tric train sets that you could ride on, these 
kinds of things I enjoyed — they were some- 
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Above: Joe Kubert’s rendering of Bill’s VIKING PRINCE story, from the ’70s. Below: the first Green Lantern declares his 
fearless oath for the.very first time, originated by Bill. 


thing different than was going on in other 
comics then. You could read a SUPERMAN 
book and from a certain period they would 
all be the same story — it’s all aliens com- 
ing to earth to do this; or it’s all Luthor do- 
ing that; or it’s combining three or four_vil- 
lains in a story, you know. But Bill’s comics 
had a sense of humor about city living, they 
were very urban, they were very much a New 
York view of things in the 40s — all that 
glitters is not gold but how deep do you have 
to scratch before you find the real shit? 
DWIGHT: When I was interviewing Bob 
Kane, he actually said that your father was 
one of the great unsung heroes of Batman and 
started giving Bill a fair amount of credit for 
the creation of Batman. ; 
FRED: That’s good, I’m glad to hear that. 
Maybe they’ll be so kind as to put a memorial 
plaque on the movie. Oh, I’m sure at this 
point, because there’s been so much more ex- 
posure about Bill and about comic-book writ- 
ing and everything that he can’t deny it any- 
more, because for years Bob Kane was just 
basically blowing his own horn and saying, 
“It was all mine, everything was mine,’’ and 
it’s not true, 

DWIGHT: How did your father react to 
that? 


FRED: | think it made him have even less / 


self-esteem than he already had, basically, 
because he never could get any further. 
DWIGHT: He didn’t stand up? 

FRED: No, my father had a very weak 
spine. As I say, there was very little goal 
orientation, maybe it’s growing up during the 
depression. I’m sure that that would leave me 
kind of grasping at things if 1 grew up in the 
°30s. Bill was born in 1914, so by the time 
1933 rolled around Roosevelt started putting 


into operation all the things that helped the 
nation get out of the depression. By that point 
I’m sure he was pretty whipped around. 
Basically, I don’t think that Bill ever 
thought that comics would get to the point 
where they have now. Maybe in the last few 
years of his life he began to see that he real- 
ly did throw away a lot instead of pursuing 
it, but by that point he was so beaten. He 
went back to writing comics the last few years 
he was alive and his stories didn’t have the 
same kind of flair or pizzazz about them at 
all. Batman had changed so much as a charac- 
ter in the six or seven years he was not writ- 
ing. for them that it was very hard for him 
to go back and try to write the way he used 
to. So that a story that used to take him a 
week to turn out would take him like twice 
as long because all of the sudden his story 
values didn’t hold true any longer. And, I 
don’t know, maybe that was one of the things 
contributing to his end — he just couldn’t do 
it any more and he didn’t know what else to 
do. You spend 20 odd years trying to write 
something and then you stop and try to pick 
it up again and it just doesn’t work anymore. 
DWIGHT: Was Batman all he did for 
National/DC? 
FRED: No. He wrote and conceived the 
GREEN LANTERN, for many, many years. 
He also would write other stories on the side, 
the HAWKMAN® the ATOM, FLASH, 
WONDER WOMAN — anyone who was in 
the National house. There are stories there 
that he wrote. Those I have no idea about 
at-all — they’re just part of all the pulps that 
were ever produced. But that picture that I 
gave you, the one that’s kind of beat-up, has 
his three characters — Rusty, The Green 
Lantern and Batman. 
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DWIGHT: Rusty — I’m not familiar with... 
FRED: I’ve never seen a comic with RUSTY 
AND HIS PALS — it must have been a very 
short-lived series of books. I think that was 
the first thing, other than Batman, that he was 
involved in writing. That was for National. 
I have a feeling that Rusty and His Pals is 
sort of like a DEAD-END KIDS/BOWERY 
BOYS sort of story book, which of course 


* would not have any kind of application in the 


1980s at all. 

DWIGHT: So you don’t keep in touch with 
comics at all, aside from walking by a rack 
and looking? 

FRED: No, I don’t. When Ian was staying 
here for a couple of months while his 
mother’s loft was being redone, he walked 
into the house with more comic books than 
I have ever seen since I was a kid. ae 
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he name Bob Kane should be familiar to 

anyone who grew up reading BATMAN — 

he’s the guy who started it all, back in 
1939. Bob’s creation has become such an institution 
that it is difficult for us, in this day and age, to envi- 
sion a world without Bruce, Alfred, Robin, Wayne 
Manor and all the rest. 

But as deeply entrenched as the Bat-Mythos has be- 
come, all the rich lore and legend did not spring into 
Creation fully-grown like Athena from the head of 
Zeus. Only one man can take us back to the first ten- 
tative steps — the genesis of the modern hero — from 
the 500-year-old sketchbook diagrams of a Master, 
to the comic-book template of another hero whose suc- 
cess Bob was asked to imitate, in order to try to score 
another bullseye for a then-fledgling publishing com- 
pany, better known these days as DC Comics. 

The influence of Bob's guiding hand is still in ac- 
tive effect, you will discover from this colorful por- 
trait of a hero-maker — because Kane is a consul- 
tant for the current BATMAN movie now in produc- 
tion in Hollywood, where the veteran artist also makes 
his home... 


DWIGHT JON ZIMMERMAN: When 
you created Batman, did you think that he 


would catch on and be as popular as 
Superman? 

BOB KANE: After the first year, I did, 
yeah. Actually, Batman outsold Superman 
in some of the issues and that was the give- 
away. Even though SUPERMAN was first, 
BATMAN many times would be leading in 
sales — after Robin was introduced — so 
I did have an inkling, even as young as I 
was. Well, hindsight and foresight — a lot 
of times you don’t always know, at the very 
beginning, where it's going to go. But I did 
have a feeling that if it was not as big as SU- 
PERMAN it certainly would be a close 
second. At times, like when the TV show 
came out, it outsold SUPERMAN because 
of the popularity. 

I’m now working on a BATMAN motion 
picture — that’s why I’m out here in Holly- 
wood. It’s been delayed for two or three 
years — but it will be produced. We’re look- 
ing to go into pre-production shortly — soon 
as we get a director. We have a script writ- 
ten by Tom Mankiewicz — he wrote SU- 
PERMAN I, I believe — and they’re ready 
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to go any month now. I’ve been waiting. We 
were supposed to go a year and a half ago, 
when I got here, but they had some trouble 
with directors. They’re about to roll again. 
Hopefully, it will be a big movie. 
DWIGHT: Has Batman been cast? 
BOB: Not yet. We’ll have unknowns for 
Batman and Robin and probably stars for 
the only two villains who remain in the script 
— that’s the Joker and the Penguin — no 
other villains. And it will be less campy than 
the TV show. More mysterious. I’ll be sixty- 
four soon. I started young enough. Start 
young, and then you can see a lot of decades 
go by with success — if you’re successful 
to start with. 

DWIGHT: Not only that, but you've real- 
ly seen comic books grow into a... 
BOB: Major culture, an American culture. 
It was really nothing when we started — we 
were sort of a nucleus for the new car- 
toonists, you might say. In those days... 
I guess I started up with Iger and Eisner 
and that was about 1936. I was just a kid 
then, submitting work Bill Eisner and I went 
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**The pure and essential crackle of 

comicbooks at their best runs through 

these pages. Accept no substitutes.’’ 
—ALAN MOORE (Swamp Thing) 


‘‘The Hernandez Brothers are extend- 

ing the parameters of the comic book 

form as an expressive artform. ..’’ 
—KEN KRUGE (WBAI, New York) 


“A pleasure to read over and over — 
again—and hell, even more.’’ 
—MATT HOWARTH (Heavy Metal) 


‘*‘Their stories have a naturalism that 
i've never seen done in any comics.’’ 
—STEVE LEIALOHA (Marvel Comics) 


**One of the best things on the 
market.’’ 
—STEVE RUDE (Nexus) 
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‘‘Everybody should be out there 
reading Love and Rockets.’’ ; 
—HOWARD CHAVKIN (American Flagg!) 
““C’est une merveille. . .un dessin 
‘parfait’!’’ 
—MOEBIUS (Heavy Metal) 


««, . . the most unpredictable fantasy 
and the most advanced characteriza-. 
tion published today.”’ 

—WENDY PINI (Elfquest) 


‘‘Never before have comics produced 
such strong cumulative effects.’’ 
—DAVID CHUTE (L.A. Heraid-Examiner) 


“So real, so funny, so rich. There’s no 
comic like it. In fact, there’s nothing 
like it, period.’’ 

—HEIDI MacDONALD (Comics Buyer’s Guide) 
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Some pre-Batman art by Kane: Bob’s first strip, created for Eisner & Iger. 


to DeWitt Clinton High School in the Bronx 
together.We were always vying for 
supremacy on the CLINTON NEWS. We 
used to do editorial cartoons and, of course, 
Bill was a better cartoonist than I was at that 
time. He got into the CLINTON NEWS 
more than I did — but anyway, that’s where 
I first met Bill. When I left high school I 
actually won a scholarship to an art school 
at the Flat Iron Building on 23rd Street — 
on top, on the roof. It was a three-year 
course, $1,000 a year, and one of my 
teachers at DeWitt Clinton gave me the 
scholarship. I used to major in art — I hat- 
ed high school, I hated school altogether — 
I guess I was a rebel. I just wanted to draw. 
I felt I'd be a famous cartoonist even when 
I was ten years old. 

My dad, who worked as a printer at the 
DAILY NEWS, used to ask these car- 
toonists whom he met down there — crea- 
tors of MOON MULLINS and DICK 
TRACY and POPEYE — ‘‘do you make 
much a week?’’ They said, ‘‘Sure, if you’re 
highly successful, you can make thousands 
a week.’’ Of course, it appealed to a poor 
kid from the Bronx, who didn’t have much 
money at that time, to kind of set my sights 
on this goal. So I just kept copying cartoons 
and I was a great copycat, I can tell you that 
— I knew I had talent. 

DWIGHT: How did you actually get start- 
ed doing comics? 

BOB: I got in touch with Iger and Eisner, 
who had a new comic book at that time 
called WOW COMICS, and I created a 
character called Peter Pupp that was kind 
of an animated Disney-type character. He 
had a little colleague — instead of Robin, 


he was called Tagalong. They were kind of 
the first basis of the Batman and Robin 
which would come a few years later. Any- 
way, they went to the moon in a little space 
ship, and I guess I was always ahead of my 
time — forty years later they did in fact, as 
you know, go to the moon. But we had Peter 
Pup going to the moon in comical adven- 
tures ‘til they got there — hopping off on 
Saturn like a merry-go-round — and it was 
real fun. And finally when they got to the 
moon they found the old cliche true — that 
it was really green cheese, so that was kind 
of a cute little comic. 

I really wanted to be a comic artist, do- 
ing a slapstick kind of thing rather than il- 
lustrative drawing like FLASH GORDON. 
The comics really appealed to me more, and 
I spent eight months or so at Fleisher Stu- 
dios in New York doing animated cartoons. 
I did BETTY BOOP — I did fill-ins, I did 
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coloring, I did outlines of the ink. I was 
about eighteen then — I must have created 
Batman probably nearer to nineteen —- but 
about eight months or so prior to Batman, 
I did work at Fleisher when they had their 
New York studio. But when they moved to 
Florida, I didn’t want to make the move — 
I like New York, so I didn’t go. 
DWIGHT: What did you do after that? 
BOB: I started getting back into the comic- 
book scene again and I did, I guess, fill-ins 
for almost all the early comic books. The 
leaders, of course, were probably Eisner 
and Iger at that time, they had a few books 
going, and then DC came in with ACTION 
COMICS and DETECTIVE COMICS. I 
believe DETECTIVE probably started about 
1935 — four or five years before Batman. 
They never had a lead character. 
DWIGHT: /t was more of a mystery title. . . 
BOB: Right. And, of course, the artwork 
was very — in the innovative days — very 
amateurish. Most of the cartoons weren’t 
very good at that time. But they had a need 
for neophyte cartoonists and it was kind of 
like what vaudeville was to actors in the ear- 
ly days — it was kind of a road to get into 
the big time, which to me was always 
newspaper syndication. And so it was learn- 
ing and it paid — but it didn’t pay too much. 
In the early days, I remember Eisner and 
Iger paid me five dollars a page. I suppose, 
in 1937, five dollars was worth five dollars 
and it meant a lot. But by the time I bought 
the paper and the ink and the pens, I think 
I spent more than I earned. Still, that was 
the beginning. It’s always fun, somehow, 
before the fact. I find that getting there, 
sometimes, is much more thrilling than 
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it was the first flying machine — it was real- 

ly a glider — it was a man on a sled and 

it had bat wings. That’s really the one that 

influenced me the most to create Batman. 

On da Vinci’s sketch he had the blurb, 

‘*And your bird shall have no other wings 

but that of the bat.’’ That impressed me. It 

looked like a Batman to me — it was a dum- 

my, really, lying flat on kind of a slab, 

which looked like a sled, and then his arms 

“ were extended and there were bat wings. 
cease AL A cena And da Vinci really sent men off moun- 
ep Rr Since + tains, believe it or not, in this contraption! 
The only mistake he made was at the be- 
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when you arrive, really. When you finally 
arrive — then what? Now what do I do? So 
getting there, I feel, was really great fun in 
the early days and I loved to draw. 
DWIGHT: How did you come to create 
Batman? 
BOB: The year was 1938, and Vincent Sul- 
livan was the editor at DC Comics. I had 
sent up some sketches prior to going to DC 
that I did of Flash Gordon. As I said, I was 
great.at copying — they looked very illus- 
| trative and they looked practically like Alex 
Raymond’s. So he said, ‘“You know, Bob, 
I notice you have a flair for illustration.” 
I said, ‘‘Well, I don’t really like it 4s much 
as the other.’’ I was doing fill-in cartoons 
for them. He said, ‘But, you know, there’s 
a character called Superman by Siegel and 
Shuster and they are making about $800 a 


week apiece.’’ I was making $50 a week, 
$35 a week, just filling in. I said, *‘My God, 
if I could make that kind of money.’’ He 
said, ‘‘Well, we’re looking for another su- 
perhero and, if you can come up something, 
we'll take it — if it’s good.” 

Now here’s where Batman really did 
come from: When I was twelve or thirteen, 
in my early teens, I saw a book by 
Leonardo da Vinci. All his sketches — the 
flying machine, the parachute — all the early 
innovations da Vinci did 500 years ago. In 
fact, the IBM Building had a lot of his mock- 
ups a few years ago in New York. They 
were just mock-ups from the drawings and 
they were marvelous. At any rate, what im- 
pressed me most in the book of da Vinci 
was the flying machine. It had a certain 
name, orni something I can’t pronounce, but 
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ginning where, like an animated cartoon, 
they flapped the wings and kind of zoomed 
down and crashed. However, he felt he was 
doing something wrong and something right. 
Then he noticed that seagulls would glide, 
by keeping their wings stabilized, and so he 
stabilized the wings and men were actually 
able to fly off the mountains and glide to 
the bottom. Anyway, in my early teens, I 
made sketches of that and put it away in my 
trunk. So that was the most influential on 
Batman — but I was also a great movie buff. 

When I was a kid I used to go to all the 
movies and I loved: Doug Fairbanks, Sr. 
He did THE BLACK PIRATE and THE 
MARK OF ZORRO — and Zorro had the 
dual identity, as you know. He used to come 
out of the cave on his black horse — Tor- 
nado, I think the horse was called — and 
he would enter the cave and he’d go up 
through a grandfather clock and exit into his 
living room. By day he was the bored count 


_ — kind of a foppish character who assumed 


this dual identity to throw, in that day, the 
desperados off the track — and then, at 
night, he would put on kind of a handker- 
chief mask with slits for the eyes and he’d 
use a sword. When he’d meet the Spanish 
desperados he would put a ‘‘Z”’ across their 
forehead with his sword, and that’s how he 
apprehended the dastardly criminals of those 
days. 

So da Vinci, of course, was the first in- 
fluence on Batman — and Zorro’s dual iden- 
tity was the second. And I guess the third 
one was — there was a movie way back with 
Chester Morris called THE BAT 
WHISPERS, a mystery scripted by Mary 
Roberts Rinehart, the mystery writer. 
Chester Morris wore a bat costume — only 
he was the villain. So I just changed mine 
into a hero. But I did like the costume: it 
had gloves with kind of wings on them and, 
of course, the cape like a bat wing — and 
he wore the hood and that was probably 
another great influence. 

I saw all these before I was 19. So when 
Sullivan said, ‘‘Can you come up with 
another character?’’ I went home that 
weekend and made tracings of Superman, 
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and then I remembered the bat and so forth. 
In the first sketch, he looked like a birdman, 
he had big wings — and then ] remembered 
the bat and I changed it to Bat-Man. It had 
a hyphen between the Bat and Man. He was 
called THE BAT-MAN by Robert Kane. 
And, of course, that was the May issue of 
1939, and that’s when it started. 
DWIGHT: / heard somewhere that you 
worked with Bill Finger in creating the fi- 
nal look of Batman... 

BOB: Oh, yes, I was getting to Bill. I al- 
ways felt rather badly that I never gave him 
a by-line in BATMAN, because he was 
quite instrumental. Bill went to Clinton, too 
— he graduated about a year before me so 
I didn’t know him at Clinton, but we met 
at a party. At that time, he was a shoe sales- 
man who used to love to read pulp maga- 
zines, you know, like DOC SAVAGE. 
There were a few others, but DOC 


SAVAGE comes to my mind — he was kind 
of a super-strongman. Anyway, I called Bill 
and said, ‘‘I have a new character called The 
Bat-Man and I made some crude, elemen- 
tary sketches I’d like you to look at.’’ So 
he came over. We were friends, and he start- 
ed to make some changes — he said, ‘“Well, 
why don’t you put the mask down low and 
why don’t you take the eyeballs out of the 
slits in the mask — it’ll look more eerie,”’ 
which I did. I thought of it at first, and I 
did have the sketch down. He was improv- 
ing what I already did, so I guess it was anti- 
climactic, so to speak. 

DWIGHT: Once you had the basic idea 
down, it wound up becoming this collabo- 
ration of, say, refining the mood? 

BOB: Exactly, Dwight. In those days, it 
wasn’t like today. The cartoonists general- 
ly got all the credit — the writers, their 
names never appeared on the strip. It isn’t 
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like today, with the colorists and thé inker 
and letterer and who cares? In those days 
it was, like, one artist and he had his name 
over it — the policy of DC in the comic 
books was, if you can’t write it, obtain other 
writers, but their name would never appear 
on the comic book in the finished version. 
So Bill never asked me for it and I never 
volunteered — I guess my ego at that time. 
And I felt badly, really, when he died. At 
any rate, he started to write — in fact, he 
wrote the first story. Although he wrote 
many of the early stories, I was also the si- 
lent writer, obviously, since we would talk 
them over together. 

DWIGHT: What was the process? How did 
you work together? 

BOB: I'll tell you how Bill wrote: he gener- 
ally came to me with a giant prop. He’d start 
sometimes in the middle or work backwards 
from the giant prop. Not all the time, of 
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“BATMAN ran a year, when Robin was introduced.” 


course, but many times. And it looked more 
grandiose, he felt, perhaps, having tiny 
figures, little figures fighting on a giant type- 
writer and so forth. So he’d come up with 
the germ of the idea, the concept, and then 
I would add to it — like he did with the first 
drawing of Batman. We would talk it over 
— but he would go home and literally final- 
ize and write it. I never did write them. So 
he wrote the very first one, the.chemical fac- 
tory, whatever the name was — and then 
he went down to DC Comics. He quit. be- 
ing a shoe salesman, and got into writing 
comic books. Of course, he didn’t earn very 
much on those pages either — I think they 
paid five dollars a page at that time. But five 
dollars, again, was maybe like $50 today or 
$75 today. 
DWIGHT: J read that he was big on provid- 
ing research and stuff for the stories. 
BOB: Bill would go to the library, he’d tear 
out articles in the newspaper, he had a whole 
morgue — he had a lot of clippings. And 
he also had a great background in reading 
the pulps, like DOC SAVAGE, and had a 
collection of the pulps. At times, he would 
pull a little from here, a little from there, 
and then create a lot on his own. Of couse, 
I’d come in and help him along and we’d 
_ have conferences, and so the story finally 
evolved. But he wasn’t a natural writer, so 
it would take him much longer. The dead- 
line would come up and he’d come in with 
the last page. And that was his only major 
fault, even when he worked at DC Comics: 
He was always late on a story. But his sto- 
ries were always better than anybody’s — 
he had the real flavor of Batman. 

Bill wrote many of the stories until he 
died, I guess in the ’60s. He kept writing 
them in the ’40s and ’S0s and early ’60s — 
not all of them, of course, but the first year 


or two he wrote almost 95% of THE BAT- 
MAN. Gardner Fox came and he wrote 
some of the early BATMANSs, too. He was 
one of the few writers who got his name on 
a comic book because he did, I think, even 
create some of the characters. Not the draw- 
ings — he would create 'the character and 
then there’d be an artist, "cause he wasn’t 
an artist, Gardner Fox. But he did a lot of 
the early BATMANs also. 

DWIGHT: What do you think about the 
other artists who have followed you on 
BATMAN? 

BOB: Years later, when the ghosts came 
along, they thought they’d improved on my 
drawings. You see, that’s another fallacy. 
I feel a ghost artist’s job is to emulate the 
cartoonist, as near as you can, instead of re- 
creating what he already did in his own 
style. Today, of course, any resemblance 
to the Batman I drew and what they are 
drawing now is strictly coincidental. They 
draw much better than I do, but I had it 
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down to a more simplified, DICK TRACY 
style. That was my style. I didn’t try to be 
FLASH GORDON. I could have drawn bet- 
ter, but I didn’t want to — I wanted it sim- 
ple. It’s like ORPHAN ANNIE. They have 
a very good artist, he’s a fine illustrator — 
but it’s wrong to get an illustrator on Harold 
Gray’s LITTLE ORPHAN ANNIE. They 
should have gotten a hack cartoonist who 
would simply emulate Harold Gray. Now 
ORPHAN ANNIE became the style of the 
new artist. So, I never did approve of ghost 
artists on my strip — I think that they ma- 
lign it, they distort it and they recreate it in 
their style, until it doesn’t look like Bob 
Kane. Why not do your own strip? If you’re 
going to do somebody else’s, emulate them. 
DWIGHT: You came up with a very stark 
style that concentrated action and mood. 

BOB: Exactly. Jules Feiffer once wrote an 
article about me. He said ‘‘Bob Kane has 
captured and recreated the old Warner 
Brother motion picture-style mood of the 
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“Jerry Robinson thinks he’s God’s gift.” 


“Hugh Hefner inspired the BATMAN TV show.” 


early mystery movies: shadows — long 
shadows — and a lot of blacks.’’ That was 
the mood that I wanted to prevail. Today 
in the ’80s, I notice the artists are now go- 
ing back to the mysterioso quality of my ear- 
ly year or two of Batman before the colors 
became lighter, they put in a lot of reds and 
yellows. In the beginning, I tried to keep 
it with the low blues and greens and pur- 
ples and blacks. 

DWIGHT: Well, you’ve already discussed 
Bill Finger — what about Jerry Robinson, 
who’s name also seems linked to the Bat- 
man legend? 

BOB: Now, enter Jerry Robinson. Take 
Jerry Robinson, please! He’s not my 
favorite person, for many reasons. He’s 
smug, he thinks. that he’s God’s gift to the 
world — and it all began, of course, with 
him claiming he created the Joker in every 
article he’s ever written. He did not and I 
want to refute this succinctly once and for 
all, because it’s coming from the horse’s 
mouth — me. If he did create it, I would 


have given him credit now, because I’m a 
very honest person with a lot of integrity. 
But Jerry did not create the Joker — or 
Robin, as he claims. The Joker, in fact, was 
created by Bill Finger; the drawing was 
created by Bob Kane. Bill came to me, I 
remember this as clearly as 45 years ago, 
I’ve a great memory: Bill showed me a pho- 
tograph of Conrad Veidt, the German ac- 
tor. Veidt was in the movie called THE 


ing card here and there’’ — that I do not 
remember. But he did not create the origi- 
nal origin, Bill Finger did, and he should 
get all the credit for it. I created the draw- 
ing. Jerry did not create the drawing or the 
concept. I want to clear that up. I wanted 
to refute him many times in newspapers, and 
sue him at one point, I was so agitated by 
his smugness — constantly saying he created 
the Joker. It’s in every article, every book 
he’s ever written. That’s the true story. He’s 
one of the all-time great villains, he should 
have the ¢orrect origin. 

DWIGHT: What about Robin? 

BOB: Robin distinctly came from me and 
not from him. I don’t know where he said 
he created Robin. He said it was created 
from the bird, the red robin. Well, that’s 
bullshit. 

DWIGHT: J have heard that it actually 
came more from Robin Hood. 

BOB: That’s where I actually created the 
tunic. He’s wearing the costume of Robin 
Hood — the tunic and the shoes. I created 
the Boy Wonder and the image that every 
child would visualize in some wish- 
fulfillment fantasy — fighting alongside this 
great superhero, Batman — that’s where 
Robin came from. Batman ran a year — 
from ’39 to ’40 — alone; in 1940, Robin 
was introduced. ‘‘Introducing: Robin, the 


A secret ingredient in the controversial 
origin of the Joker: Conrad Veidt as THE 
MAN WHO LAUGHED. 


MAN WHO LAUGHED — that’s based on | 


a famous novel by Victor Hugo. And that’s 


where we got the Joker from, it was a pho- | 


tograph. I have it in my New York home 
— I don’t have it out here in Hollywood, 
unfortunately. It’s Conrad Veidt smiling 


that ghastly Joker smile. In a nutshell, THE ; , 


MAN WHO LAUGHED was about a young 


gypsy boy who had his mouth cut into a | 


ghastly grin, when he was just a young boy 


of 13, by other gypsies who raided the rival 


gypsy camp. And he grew up with funereal 
eyes — because it wasn’t a happy smile, it 
was a ghastly smile — and that’s why they 
use the word ghastly a lot in the writing. 
Anyway, this photograph of Veidt was the 
spitting image of the Joker. Not of the 
caricature that you see today that looks like 
a buffoon, like a clown — that’s not the way 
I created the Joker. He was more serious 
when I did him and he didn’t always laugh. 
That’s the real origin of the Joker — not Jer- 
ry Robinson’s version with the playing 
card. That’s bullshit. That all came later. 
He might have brought in a playing card and 
said, ‘‘Hey, why don’t you throw ina play- 
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Boy Wonder’’ was a 1940 issue of DETEC- 
TIVE COMICS. Robin was mine, it wasn’t 
even Bill Finger’s. I created the whole im- 
age, the drawing, and the name — Robin, 
the Boy Wonder — from Robin Hood. So 
Jerry again is much remiss in fabricating that 
he created the name from the bird and the 
character — it’s not true. F 

DWIGHT: You mentioned earlier that you 
had a sidekick in your cartoons, but it never 
caught on the way Robin did with Batman. 
BOB: Actually, Dick Tracy had Junior — 
but, of course, he wasn’t a boy wonder. 
Mine was the first boy wonder and soon ev- 
ery superhero had a little boy wonder. Then 
we started to sue rival publishers who put 


| ina boy wonder, and so on. But Robin was 


the first boy wonder, and he didn’t come 
from Jerry Robinson. 

DWIGHT: With Superman there was an en- 
tirely different ambiance and style to his sto- 
ries. Why do you think Batman caught on 
so much? 

BOB: First of all, anybody can be Batman 
— but not anybody can be Superman. Su- 
perman has super powers — he’s from 
Krypton! — and in the furthest stretch of 
anyone’s imagination, they realize they can 
never be Superman. But Batman was a real 
mortal — he was bored playboy Bruce 
Wayne during the day, emulating the bored 
count in ZORRO — and at night he wore 
this costume to scare the hell out of dastardly 
crooks, villains. Anybody could become 
Batman. He could be wounded, he bled — 
he was real. And I think the reality, plus the 
fantasy of the costume, plus Robin, plus all 
the other gimmicks, gave it the fantasy and 
the mystique that it has to this very day, The 
Bat Cave and the Batmobile and the 


Batarangs — it had a whole mystique about 
it, and great villains. The villains were great- 
er than Superman’s, I believe. They were 
much more memorable. Bill Finger creat- 
ed some of the villains: I believe he creat- 
ed the Penguin. Catwoman, I think he came 
up with. I came up with the Riddler and the 
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Joker. Maybe Penguin was ine — again, 
time erodes the memory. He came up with 
some of them and I came up with some of 
them — but our villains were as bizarre as 
Dick Tracy’s. DICK TRACY had the 
greatest villains of all time. BATMAN, I 
believe, was the closest to DICK TRACY’s 
villains — they were bizarre and unique — 


¥ each one was a unique character. 


DWIGHT: With a mask over his face, any- 
one could be Batman. 

BOB: Well, that’s exactly it. What I feel 
about the mystique and the longevity of Bat- 
man is the fact that most people live in a 
kind of mundane world — a 9-to-5 job. 
Maybe 5%, in the glamour of Hollywood 
or the jet set, live an exciting life, I feel. 
Most people earn a living with jobs that 
they’re not even interested in. So they look 
for escape and most Americans have idols 
or heroes — it’s a hero-worshipping socie- 
ty we live in. And I feel that is the mass ap- 
peal of Batman to this very day — but there 
is still a tinge of reality in that Batman is 
a real human being. So they can see them- 
selves as a Batman. As Superman, that’s too 
far out. They might like to fly but realize 
they never can. Batman doesn’t fly, he 
swings on a rope, and so on. I think that’s 
the secret right there — getting away from 
one’s dull life into the world of fantasy. I 
think that’s why STAR WARS is popular, 
RAIDERS OF THE LOST ARK — every- 
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body would like to be Indiana Jones or Bat- 
man — or Superman, even. And away from 
their dullness. Most people lead dull lives. 
DWIGHT: When did it hit you — what your 
contribution had been to comics? 

BOB: Well, I was one of the innovators. 
DWIGHT: But obviously when you creat- 
ed Batman, you didn’t quite realize what you 
had done. 

BOB: Oh, you mean when I knew my 
legendary status in the comics... Well, in 
1943 they did a BATMAN movie serial. It 
was kind of corny, but it was the first time 
I saw him in the movies. I remember tak- 
ing my girlfriends and we’d go in for the 
late show and everybody would hoot for the 
hero and hiss the villains. It became. . . well, 
when you’re young, your ego is much great- 
er, I feel. And at that time — that was 1943, 
only a few years after '39 — I was still 
young, I was like 24 or so, and I started to 
feel a kind of immortality at that moment. 
And then they did another serial in °49. But 
the ego is a frail condition of the psyche. 
When you’re up, it’s great — and when 
you’re down, it’s less. 

Popularity comes and goes in the world 
— this is one of the longest-sustaining 
comic-book characters of all time, along 
with Superman. But Batman was kind of a 
fading character in the mid-’50s to late ’50s. 
In fact, in 1965, sales were terrible. And 
then, all of the sudden, we had word that 
ABC was interested in doing a TV show on 
Batman. By then, sales were probably the 
lowest, in 65. But Hugh Hefner, we have 
him to thank for the TV show indirectly, in- 
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advertantly. In the Playboy Mansion in 
Chicago at that time, for his diversion — 
he’s always having parties and weekends, 
Saturday night, whatever — he thought it 
would be fun to string thirteen serial epi- 
sodes of BATMAN together in a big pop- 


corn session. And so he ran them off and |j 
* all the Bunnies and his friends thought it was 


hilarious — it was so campy, they thought 
— and it was a large success. Somehow, it 
leaked out into the newspapers and then 
ABC heard about it, or maybe one of the 
representatives was. over there or whatever, 
so somebody suggested it to ABC in New 


York and that started the idea. That’s real-, |) 


ly how ABC got the idea. 
DWIGHT: Well, I heard that the executive 


producer on that, Bill Dozier, just saw BAT- \f 
MAN comics in an airport rack and picked 
some up as he was heading out to his plane \f 


and flipped through them... 

BOB: No. What happened is ABC wanted 
to get a producer. I don’t know how they 
thought of Bill Dozier, but he came to New 
York and I met him at the Hampshire House 
for lunch one afternoon — and he said he 
had never seen a BATMAN comic book. 
So I said — and I guess a few other people 
suggested it also — why don’t you read some 
on the plane back home? But the big credit 
that should come to Bill Dozier is because 
he made it campy. He would literally lift the 
comic book onto the screen — with the 
POW!s, SOCK!s and BAM!s — and that’s 
what made the BATMAN TV show. That 
was the era of camp, of pop-art and Andy 
Warhol — if it had been done straight like 
SUPERMAN it never would have been the 
huge success it was. Many of my fans didn’t 
like it that way, but many did. The older 
generation liked it and the college kids liked 
it — but a lot-of dyed-in-the-wool early fans 
thought it should have been mysterious, not 
campy. 

DWIGHT: Speaking of pop-art, I heard 
that at the height of the era with Lichten- 
stein and all that, you did some of those fine 
art-style paintings as well? 

BOB; Yes, I have fine-art Batman paintings 
which I’ve shown. I did a set of lithographs 
for Circle Galleries, five Batman litho- 
graphs. And, in conjunction with the litho- 
graphs, I had art shows around the coun- 
try. I have a lot of fine oils on Batman. In- 
cidentally, I hang at the Museum of Modern 
Art, literally. They have two comic strips, 
a Sunday page and a daily of BATMAN 
which I donated, and it’s in their sketch col- 
lection — it’s not always hanging, but 
they’ve got it. I had an art show back in ’69 
and they took one painting of Batman and 
two comic strips — so I hang in the Muse- 
um of Modern Art, along with other univer- 
sities in the country and other art museums. 
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Today, comic art has sort of come into its 
own — I'd say in the last 15 years or so. 
DWIGHT: It’s quite a change from what 
happened in the ’50s to comic books! 

BOB: Well, they were fading — but, you 
see, if you wait long enough, everything has 
a resurgence, I feel. Everything will come 
back eventually. It’s kind of a spinning cir- 
cle of life and clothing and styles and tastes 
— even on TV, Westerns will be back again 
— it’s cycles, everything goes in cycles. If 
you wait long enough, or if you live long 


enough, you can see everything you ever did 


or thought about or wore — everything just 
comes back sooner or later. 

DWIGHT: With the BATMAN TV show, 
there was a fair amount of controversy 
around the casting of Adam West as Batman 
— what did you think? ¢ 

BOB: I thought he was perfect. He’s very 
wooden and he’s campy because he played 
it straight — he had to play it dead center 
— ‘‘Boy Scout time, all the time,’’ was what 
Bill Dozier said. You have to play all the 
characters straight. Like, when Neil Hamil- 
ton as Commissioner Gordon said, ‘‘You 
know, Batman, the Joker has escaped and 
you’d better hurry over,’’ it was like the 
atomic bomb was about to be dropped. 
DWIGHT: Did you meet Adam West? 
BOB: Yeah, I know them all. I see them 
out here. He’s a very nice guy and, of 
course, he’d love to play Batman today, but 
I guess they want him a little bit younger 
— the way he was. And also, Hollywood 
is a strange town where Batman ain’t the 
type to play Batman — this is Hollywood, 
truthfully. 
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ARTIST 


but they want him a little bit younger.” 


DWIGHT: Yeah, I heard the Al Jolson story 
— Al Jolson couldn't play himself. 
BOB: Well, he was a little old at that time, 
but they always use this cliche and it’s true 
— if they would do the DEAN MARTIN 
STORY they would get Frank Sinatra, and 
for the FRANK SINATRA STORY they’d 
get Dean Martin. ’Cause Frank Sinatra 
ain’t the type to play Frank Sinatra. That’s 
an old cliche in Hollywood — but that’s how 
they think, you know. 
DWIGHT: After you left BATMAN you got 
. involved in animation with COURAGEOUS 
CAT? : ; 
BOB: Yeah, I did COURAGEOUS CAT, 
that was in the mid-’50s. Courageous Cat 
and Minute Mouse are really Batman and 
Robin — that have a Catmobile, they came 
out of a cave like the Bat Cave. . .and the 
Frog was another cute villain — he was like 
Edward G. Robinson. They were little 
‘crime fighters — a very popular show — and 
they had a jazz soundtrack like PETER 
GUNN. It still plays in syndication around 
the country. And then I had a character 
called COOL McCOOL. And that was very 
cute but it was never that successful. I don’t 
know. Maybe the animation was done in En- 
gland and it wasn’t American enough, but 
I liked it, too. It was sort of like GET 
SMART — bungling secret agents, which 
I always love. It was like Inspector 
Clouseau, actually. 
DWIGHT: Did you ever do any live-action? 
BOB: I did a motion picture in the ’60s with 
Paramount, SILENT GUN with Lloyd 
Bridges. I wrote that. It was about an ex- 
gunfighter who becomes a sheriff and he 
doesn’t use the gun. He outwits the desper- 
ados in the west. There was too much vid- 
lence going on at that time — Robert 
Kennedy was assassinated — and the FCC 
was down on violence. And you know the 
networks, they blow hot and cold. So when 
I came up with that idea, Paramount bought 
it, and it was supposed to go as a TV ser- 
ies. Yet the reason it didn’t end up as a ser- 
ies was that they didn’t think there’d be 
enough violence in there, in a show with a 
sheriff who did not use a gun! So there’s 
that dichotomy again. They bought it be- 
cause that was the thing to do at that time 
and then, a year later, when the pressure was 
off, they said, ‘‘Okay, back to the guns.”’ 
And so, they couldn’t do mine. Mine was 
THE SILENT GUN — and they wanted to 
put a gun in his holster again, but then 
you’re defeating — you might as well have 
an ordinary Western. 
DWIGHT: Now you’re a consultant on the 
Batman film? s 
BOB: I’m the creative consultant on the 
picture. 


DWIGHT: /’d like to mention a few peo- 


July 1939: Batman’s cleaners spared no wing starch in those days. 


ple from way back and have you give me 
some comments on them. Do you remem- 
ber Harry Donnenfeld? 

BOB: Oh, gosh, yeah. He called himself Su- 
perman. He was one of the publishers, along 
with Jack Liebowitz. And Harry was short 
of stature — a very nice man — and he used 
to call himself Superman, jokingly, I guess. 
He used to go to Florida a lot, and when 
I went down there in the early days I used 
to see him and we’d go to the track. He al- 
ways treated me very nicely — I liked Har- 
ry, he’s a very fine man. 

DWIGHT: You mentioned Jack Liebowitz? 
BOB: I liked Jack Liebowitz, also. 
DWIGHT: He's in his 80’s but he is still 
quite active. 

BOB: Yeah, it’s amazing. Well, he had a 
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good life, let’s face it. He had a lot of 
money. Is he married? 

DWIGHT: Yeah. 

BOB: That’s his second wife. His first wife 
died of cancer many years ago. He still go 
to his business? 

DWIGHT: He’s on the Board of Directors 
of Warner Communications, still active 
there. 

BOB: If you see him again, give him my 
regards. 

DWIGHT: He had some very kind things 
to say about you. 

BOB: What did he say? ‘‘Nice guy, Bob.”’ 
DWIGHT: He said they tried to take care 
of you pretty well, in business arrangements. 
He thought very well of you. 


‘BOB: He thought he gave me a fair deal? 


THEY'RE HERE, 
PEGGY! WE'VE GOT T0 
WARN EVERYONE!! 


FORGET I MATT! 
I REFUSE TO BELIEVE 
ANOTHER ONE 
OF YOUR DELUSIONS! 


THE SILENT 


ASION 


The Invasion Begins in April. 
Coming from RENEGADE PRESS. 
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BOB KANE 


“DC gave me a lifetime contract!’’ 


DWIGHT: Yeah. 

BOB: Yeah, it was, considering it was sort 
of a life-time contract — you don’t get too 
many of those, do you? 

DWIGHT: No, no. He said he even put you 
on the employee pension plan, as well. 
BOB: That’s true. He took care of me. He’s 
a tough businessman, I can tell you that — 
you had to, like, fight for the buck — but 
I guess in the final analysis I was taken care 
of. Of course, I never did like what hap- 
pened to Siegel and Shuster with SUPER- 
MAN. I don’t feel that any publisher should 
own a copyright, I really don’t. I think it’s 
unfair. It should be 50-50. The creator 
should maintain 50% of the copyright. 
DWIGHT: Back then, with comics being 
such a young operation, no one quite un- 
derstood what the possibilities might be. 
BOB: The potential of it. And when you’re 
making good money — in those days, if you 
made five hundred dollars a week or six, 
seven, eight hundred — you were considered 
a millionaire and you weren’t questioning 
copyrights. 

DWIGHT: Let me mention another name 
— Wheeler Nicholson? 

BOB: Major Nicholson still owes me about 
$400. See, the policy was that he wouldn’t 
pay you at the beginning like DC did. DC, 
one thing about them — when you came in 
it was cash, COD. And, oh boy, that was 
a revelation in those days because, prior to 
that, you’d draw for these comic books and 
they’d say, ‘‘Come in at the end of the 
month and we’ll give you a check.’’ So 
you’d do 30 pages, and then they’d owe you, 
say, $10 a page — $300. And in those days 
$300 was like four or five thousand dollars 
today. So Major Nicholson owed me for 
three months, I remember this. Finally, he 
owed me about $500 — it was like $50,000 
— and I really needed it. So he said come 
on up on a Saturday and I’ll have a check 
for you. I lived in the Bronx, came down 
on the subway on a Saturday, went up to 
his office, and it was cleared out — empty. 
Gone. Fini. Could never find the man again, 
nor could anyone else that he owed money 
to — he absconded. That was Major 
Nicholson —so you brought up a real sore 
spot. Anyway, I guess that was the worst 
screwing I got. 

DWIGHT: Here’s another name — Whit- 
ney Ellsworth. 

BOB: He came in after Vincent Sullivan 
as the editor at DC. Yeah, I liked Whit. He 
was kind of a gregarious, easy-going guy. 
We got along well. I think that Whit came 
in probably around ’41. So BATMAN was 
rolling at that time. So it was Vince Sul- 
livan around ’39 who asked me to create 
Batman. 

DWIGHT: Vince Sullivan didn’t last very 


long. He was fired from DC in 1940. 
BOB: Oh, why did he get kicked out? He 
was a nice guy. 

DWIGHT: Allegedly he was taking some 
of the writers and artists for DC and hav- 
ing them do stories for him and producing 
his own comic book. Jack Liebowitz found 
out about it and said, ‘‘Here are your walk- 
ing papers.” 

BOB: I remember a lot of companies wanted 
me to go over to their books and create a 
Batman for them, or whatever. But I was 
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faithful. I figured I’d stay with this compa- 
ny because I was getting paid well. The only 


problem is — I wish I’d retained the 


copyright on it. I guess that’s a sore spot 
for every cartoonist. 

DWIGHT: Well, you worked out a royalty 
arrangement with them, right? 

BOB: I have a good deal with them, yeah, 
a long contract. I worked out a royalty ar- 
rangement. I mean, I did well, but it’s al- 
ways a sore spot, whereby you’d like to own 
your own thing. But the past is dead. I think 
you have to extract the good out of it and 
not dwell too much on the negative, because 
it will only make you unhappy. Actually, 
Ihave a good life and, all things being equal, 
I guess I did better than most of the car- 
toonists in the comic books — probably bet- 
ter than anyone. So I can’t honestly say I 
regret. 

I went into a spiritual phase about fifteen 
years ago — metaphysical. I studied with 
gurus and you learn a philosophy of life 
where money isn’t all and greed and avarice 
and dwelling on negativity and so forth — 
and you finally arrive at a philosophy for 
living. And there’s more to life than just 
making money. Of course, being poor is no 
fun, but being a multi-millionaire doesn’t 
necessarily make people happy. I know a 
lot of millionaires in Hollywood who are not 
happy and a lot of simple people who are. 


by Michael Dimpsey, Chris Ecker, 
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“I remember when I came up with the Joker.” 


nce upon a time, a young journal- 
Q ism freshman named Jerry Robin- 

son returned home to his one-room 
Bronx apartment. He was excited and int- 
rigued by the news that the BATMAN fea- 
ture he’d been assisting Bob Kane on was 
being given its own comic magazine in ad- 
dition to its lead spot in DETECTIVE 
COMICS. Robinson hoped the new magazine 
would provide him with the opportunity to try 
his hand at writing some of the BATMAN sto- 
ries, something that he’d been waiting to do 
for some time. Already, an idea was jelling 
in his mind, an idea. for a new foe for the 
Caped Crusader. Robinson walked across his 
small apartment, searching until he found a 
deck of playing cards. Balancing a makeshift 
drawing board against a table, the young car- 
toonist began to sketch the new character’s 
trademark. ..a playing card. . .THE JOKER! 


TONY TOLLIN INTERVIEWS 


JERRY ROBINSON: I felt that BATMAN 
needed a supreme arch-villain to test him. 
BATMAN was too good. It didn’t push us 
visually or storywise unless we had some- 
one of at least equal abilities to compete with 
him. Both SUPERMAN and BATMAN had 
been spending most of their time battling 
small-time gangsters and hoods; villains born 
out of the crime pictures of the era. There 
were no really major villains. BATMAN 
didn’t need another crime lord like Al Ca- 
pone. I felt he needed something more ex- 
otic; something that would fit in with the mys- 
terious mood of BATMAN, the kind of 
BATMAN I was intrigued by. The strip 
needed an antagonist that would be more en- 
during; a continuing conflict in the literary 
tradition of Holmes and Moriarty or King Ar- 
thur and Mordred. In retrospect, it seems un- 
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believable that nobody had thought of that 


kind of concept for Superman or Batman 
before. 


I can still remember the specific evening 
I came up with The Joker. I was up most of 
the night. I knew I had come up with some- 
thing fantastic, and I immediately began to 
think up ideas for the first story. 


All the essential elements were there. He 
was a diabolically sinister villain and yet had 
a clownish aspect. I found the very idea of 
a sinister clown utterly fascinating. 


Bob liked the idea when I brought in the 
drawings the next day. He immediately sat 
down at his drawing board and began to 
sketch the full figure and round out the 
concept. 


In a conversation with DC associate edi- 


“Bob Kane wanted to call Batman’s sidekick q 


Although it was always, of course, Bob’s 
strip, Bill and I submerged our own identi- 
ties in BATMAN. The three of us were a 
BATMAN team. We'd get together and kick 
around ideas. One of us would get an idea 
and the others would take it and run with it. 
With that kind of rapport, you spark one 
another. It was to Bob’s credit that he en- 
couraged our creative participation. He had 
a great sense of flair and brilliant editorial 
judgment. 

The story of Robinson’s first meeting with 
Bob Kane is almost legend in the industry. 
JERRY: I’d met Bob the summer after I 
graduated from high school; just before I was 
to enter the School of Journalism at Syracuse 
University. I’d been pedalling a bicycle cart, 
hawking ice cream, to earn my living ex- 
penses for the first year. Being the newest 
kid on the franchise, I had the worst route 
in the most remote suburbs. It was a deadly 
hot summer as I recall, or at least it seemed 
that way while I was pulling the refrigerated 
cart around. I was quite thin to begin with 
but after a summer of pedalling that cart, I 
must’ve been down to 67 pounds. My par- 
ents persuaded me to take a rest and I went 
off to a resort for the last week before I was 
to start college. 

In those days, white painter’s jackets were 
very popular with college kids, and students 
would paint all sorts of razzmatazz on their 
jackets. I decorated my own as I had been 
the cartoonist on my high school paper. I was 
wearing this jacket while waiting to play ten- 
nis at the resort when this fellow came up 
and asked who had drawn the cartoons. He 
turned out to be Bob Kane, whose BAT- 
MAN strip had just started a few months 
eariler in DETECTIVE COMICS. We hung 


‘Mercury’ — I said ‘Let’s call him Robin.” 


around together that week and he offered me 
a job as his assistant if I was willing to come 
to New York City. It seemed a great way 
to pay my college expenses so I moved to 
New York and transferred to Columbia 
University. Around October or November of 
1939, I began lettering the strip and inking 
the background. After a while, I started to 
ink most of the figures as well, and pretty 
soon Bob would just pencil the strip and I 
would do the complete inking. 

I remember those early days assisting Bob 
with a great deal of affection. Bob was a few 
years older than I was and I had a great deal | 
of respect for his abilities. At the time, he 
was making the jump from humorous car- 
toonist to adventure artist. He made a remark- 
able transition in a very short period of time. 
Bob was very dedicated when it came to the 
strip and really worked on it. We were all 
working 17 or 18 hours a day on BATMAN. 

To a young kid from a small town, Bob 
was awe-inspiring: tall, handsome, sophisti- 
cated, and extremely personable. 

Bob and I would get together and talk about 
whatever young cartoonists talk about; 
Caniff, girls, BATMAN, girls, Foster’s 
PRINCE VALIANT, girls, etc. I was a new- 
comer to the big city and he took me under 
his wing and our association opened a lot of 
doors for me. 

It was Bob’s idea to give BATMAN a kid 
sidekick. He wanted someone the young 
readers could identify with more readily than 
this masked, mysterious figure. It was a bril- 
liant idea and we all saw enormous story 
potential in the new character. 

When I came over, Bob had already start- 
ed on some initial sketches of the new 
character. 

His original idea was for something more 
along the lines of a super-costume, and he 
compiled a list of names mostly along mytho- | sketch of Robin; the small ‘‘R”’ monogram | gan to pencil many of the Batman stories and 
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Another ingredient in the controversial Joker whodunnit: Jerry’s original playing 
card sketch. 


tor Nelson Bridwell, the late Bill Finger 
recalled the phone call when an excited Jer- 
ry Robinson first informed him of the new cre- 
ation. Finger, the chief writer of the early 
BATMAN sagas, shared Robinson’s en- 
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right. Finger was by far the most experienced 
writer. I was very pleased that my creation 
was being used and Bill did do a brilliant job 
with it. I never did get around to writing any 
complete scripts for BATMAN. I soon be- 


Precip eg: CG ae, ~ 


The Joker’s first appearance — offered 
at auction for $10,000 this year in New 


thusiasm but disliked the initial, drawings of | came so absorbed with just the drawing that York City. logical lines. on his vest. I did it in the same style I had | covers in addition to his inking chores. 

THE JOKER. Finger produced a still of Con- | it became impossible to really do anything I think one of the names he was consider- | been using for my caption lettering. When Eventually, Robinson began taking on other 
rad Veidt torn from the movie edition of Vic- | else except the writing assignments for my ing was Mercury. I redesigned the Batman logo, I adapted the | comic-related assignments in addition to his 
tor Hugo’s ‘‘THE MAN WHO LAUGHS.’” | classes. I remember being immediately turned off. | old English type for Robin. DC work, frequently working in conjunction 


Veidt was made up as Gwynplaine, upon 
whose face kidnappers had carved a twist- 
ed, perpetual grin. Veidt’s make-up provid- 
ed the basis for The Joker as he appeared 
in BATMAN #1. 
JERRY: Everybody liked the concept so 
much that they wanted to use it in the very 
first issue of BATMAN QUARTERLY. 
Deadlines were approaching so Bob asked 
Bill Finger to write it because. 1 was going 
to Columbia at night, studying journalism and 
creative writing. Since my original motiva- 
tion was to write the story, I was almost on 
the verge of tears. I was willing to stay up 
day and night for a week, or however long 
it took me to finish it. 

In the end, I had to admit that Bob was 


Bill Finger was a fantastic writer; perfect 
for the medium. The incident with the Veidt 
photo was very typical of Bill. If he had an 
idea concerning how something should be 
done, he’d always supply us with research 
from his files. Unlike most of the writers in 
the early comic book industry, Finger wrote 
very visually. If the story took place aboard 
an ocean liner, Bill would’ve researched the 
physical makeup of the ship and staged the 
action around that particular set. His were 
well-plotted and paced. He always strived for 
unique characters and situations and was 
never satisfied with the mundane. Bill’s sto- 
ries followed logically to their denouement 
and he deserves a large share of the credit 
for the success of the early Batman strip. 
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Something just wasn’t right. I was of the People in the field immediately noticed the | with his friends, Bernie Klien and Mort 
opinion that BATMAN needed a more down- | resemblance of the name, ‘‘Robin,”’ to my | Meskin. 
to-Earth, human partner, I felt we had to keep | own name, ‘‘Robinson.’’ J remember receiv- | JERRY: There was a great deal of 
the distinction quite clear between the con- | ing a lot of teasing about it and it bothered | camaraderie in those days. I don’t know if 
cepts of BATMAN and SUPERMAN and | me at the time. When you're 17 or 18 and | it exists to that extent in the business today. 
that BATMAN’s young partner had to be- | desperately trying to appear older, you don’t | I used to share an apartment with a couple 
long to the same genre as the Caped | want to be known as ‘‘The Boy Wonder.’’ | of cartoonists and it became the hangout for 
Crusader. It just didn’t seem right to see him As the demand for BATMAN stories in- | artists working against a deadline. Frequent- 
dressed in a super-costume. creased, George Roussos was hired to help | ly, we’d have to work around the clock to 
I thought of BATMAN’s new partner as | ink backgrounds while Jerry concentrated on get a book out. 
a sort of young Robin Hood. ‘‘That’s it,’’ | the figures of BATMAN and the other charac- Because of the wartime shortage, all sorts 
I said, ‘Let’s call him Robin!”’ I remember | ters. More and more of Bob Kane's time was | of deals were being made. A publisher would 
plugging the name Robin against others that | being devoted to the syndicated BATMAN get hold of a few tons of paper through some 
didn’t seem quite as good. Once we agreed | newspaper strip, so DC soon asked Robin- | devious means and immediately want to put 
upon the name, I suggested adapting Robin | son to work directly for them in the bullpen | out a comic book. We’d get a call on Thurs- 
Hood’s costume for the new character. of 480 Lexington Avenue. Under the editor- day night that someone had obtained an al- 
T recall adding the final touch on Bob’s | ship of Whit Ellsworth, Jerry Robinson be- | lotment of rational paper but would lose the 
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and different. If you enjoy MYSTERY and ADVEN- 
TURE with plenty of martial arts ACTION and EX- 
CITEMENT, you’ll love STREETFIGHTER! Join this 


modern day crusader as he begins his war on the 
mobsters who would rule Metro City. Superbly written 


by Ron Fortier with dynamic art by Gary Kato and 
Bob Seppi, STREETFIGHTER is available at comic 


book speciality shops or by subscription. 
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Send To: Ocean Comics, Inc., 88 Tiernan Avenue, War- 


“THE NEW WAVE IN QUALITY” 
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paper unless they could get a book to press 
by Monday morning. 

A bunch of young cartoonists would get 
together over a weekend, kick around ideas, 
and invent five new characters for a book. 
Each one would be assigned a story and we’d 
work around the clock. On Monday morn- 
ing, the finished sixty-four page comic book 
would be at the engravers. 


Everybody would come over with their: 


materials and improvise drawing boards 
around the room. We’d work in shifts. A few 
guys would be passed out on the. couch and 
beds while the others’ were writing and draw- 
ing. You couldn’t fit another cup in the sink 
and every dish in the place was dirty. We 
had an enormous double board and it wasn’t 
at all unusual to find three guys working on 
that same board, literally drawing the same 
page. We didn’t have time to wait for some- 
one to finish so one cartoonist would fre- 
quently be pencilling the bottom of a page 
while another was inking the topmost portion. 

When the golden-age DAREDEVIL was 
finally given his own magazine I was shar- 
ing a small studio across from Rockefeller 


Plaza with Dick and Dave Wood, Charlie" 


Biro, George Roussos, and a few others. 
The weekend we had to get DAREDEVIL 
#1 out, New York City received one of the 
worst snow storms in its history. By Sunday, 
we were awfully hungry, and we decided to 
draw straws to decide who would go out and 
forage for food. They were gone for about 
six hours; in those days New York was pretty 
dead over the weekends anyway, but this 
weekend there was absolutely nothing open 
downtown. They had to dig their way down 
to Sixth Avenue and then trek down to 23rd 
Street before they found anything open. Fi- 
nally, they located a luncheonette which 
managed to scrounge together a couple dozen 
eggs and a can of beans for some starving 
cartoonists on 51st Street. 

They returned hours later to a loft filled 
with ravenous, half-dead artists and writers. 
Suddenly, it occured to us that we were in 
a bare office. We had absolutely nothing to 
cook food on. Finally, someone suggested 
building a small oven with the bathroom tiles. 
In desperation, we tore the tiles from the wall, 
built a tiny fireplace in the middle of the floor 
and fried the eggs on the makeshift oven. We 
didn’t have a can-opener either so we banged 


open the can of beans using T-square and 


keys as hammer and chisels. 

Scattered throughout the studio were coffee 
cans and cigarette butts’ and a number of 
binoculars. We needed the binoculars in the 
early morning hours when the showgirls 
came home. There were a number of night- 
clubs in the vicinity of our studio and also 
quite a few rooming houses. Our studio faced 
the back of a string of brownstones. We’d 


take turns with the binoculars because the 
girls started to get home around 3:00 or 4:00 
in the morning. As soon as one of us spot- 
ted something interesting, everyone would 
rush for their binoculars to watch their own 
private late show. After awhile, we began to 
sketch the girls.Gradually, we got to know 
them and began to send them the sketches 
we’d been doing. Most of them were quite 
amused, and would drop by and visit our stu- 
dio after work. 

It was a terribly exciting time to be in the 
industry. because very often we were doing 
something that hadn’t been done before; dis- 
covering a new way to visualize something 
or a new type of. panel breakdown. In that 
way, it was a lot like the early days of film. 
We were all learning how to draw and were 
obsessed with getting movement onto the 
printed page. This was the era immediately 
following the pulps which had very static il- 
lustrations. Comic Art was a medium where 
you could show-action and motion. 


BATMAN 


Cf 
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Film was a great influencé upon us at the 
time. It was the only other young, moving 
graphic medium. We felt that Orson Welles 
was using the same types of devices in 
CITIZEN KANE that we were experiment- 
ing with on the printed page, and this served 
as a kind of reaffirmation that we were on 
the right track. If a recognized artist like 
Welles was doing it, then we had to be do- 
ing something right. Eventually, we learned 
that Welles himself was a great comics fan. 

I had always been an avid fan. My father 
had owned a movie theater when I was a kid... 
My earliest memories are of going to the 
theater and sitting on the bench next to the 
piano player, my eyes glued upon the screen. 

As his outside commitments became great- 
er, Robinson found himself able to devote far 
less time to BATMAN. Eventually, he did little 
more than the regular Alfred feature in the 
back of BATMAN. More and more of his time 
was being devoted to advertising and straight 
illustration. 
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GEORGE ROUSSOS 


“IT used to erase Bob Kane’s backgrounds and - 


eorge Roussos, a soft-spoken man 
with an ever-present brush in his 
hand and twinkle in his eye, oc- 


cupies a small, dark room in Marvel’s 
labyrinth of offices, where four days a week 
he colors virtually all of the covers that Mar- 
vel publishes. A top colorist on staff for the 
past 13 years, George has had a long and 
varied career since the heyday of comics in 
the 1940s, when he worked at the Bob Kane 
studio on BATMAN. He has pencilled, inked, 
lettered and colored comic books for a host 
of publishers, and worked closely with many 
of the top talents in comics, preferring to re- 
main out of the limelight himself. . . 


GUS A SHOT WHISTLES BAST, ROBIN TAKES A STONE FROM HIS BAL 
GAS Wi ese WSTRIMENT «Tie SUNG SHOT , 


MARK GRUENWALD: What was the first 
comic-book company you worked for? 
GEORGE ROUSSOS: I answered an ad for 
Bob Kane who was doing BATMAN for 
National. There were about sixty of us who 
applied for the job as art assistant. 
MARK: Kane had his own studio? 
GEORGE: Right. In the New York Times 
building. 

MARK: How many people were working in 
this studio? 

GEORGE: Just Jerry Robinson and then 
me. Jerry was doing inking for Bob, but he 
needed a background man and a letterer. I 
had been practicing to be an assistant for a 
syndicated strip artist — lettering and back- 
ground inks. So, when Bob Kane saw my 
samples, he hired me over the others, since 
he wouldn’t have to teach me anything. Plus, 
the first story he gave me was about railroads, 
and I used to draw railroads all the time. 
MARK: Bob Kane didn’t work at his own 
studio? 

GEORGE: No. Bob would work at home. 
It was hard to make the deadlines, because 
Jerry was a heavy sleeper. I used to have to 
go to the Bronx to get him to come to work. 
I'd go and wake him up 2 o'clock in the af- 
ternoon so we could work all night. Bob 
Kane's father — an insurance broker — used 
to drop in and see how we were coming 
along. We were committed to do about 13 
pages a week. Jerry was always behind — 
he was always whiting out things -and re- 
inking them. Bob’s stuff was so sketchy, Jer- 
ry had to do a lot of work. My work was 
quite easy. I used to erase Bob’s backgrounds 
and put my own in. I'd put big moons in and 
make the shadows large and full. I did 
shadows for effect, rather than realism. It 
gave the strip its unreal look. 

So, Bob’s father would come down to see 


Big moons and shadows provided a backdrop for the first Robin story from 1940. 


GEORGE 


how many pages we finished and deliver 
them to National for us. We used to hide the 
pages underneath the NEW YORK TIMES 
so he couldn’t see how much we had left to 
do. We called him ‘‘The Detective,’’ since 
he always found them anyway. National 


wanted more Batman material — it was quite 
popular — so they called us into the office 
and made us a deal. We wanted to pick up 
other work outside, but they didn’t like the 
idea, so they offered us’a lot of money. to 
work at the office where they could keep an 
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eye on us. Since Jerry and I had developed 
such a strong artistic look for Kane — al- 
ways a big moon with harsh lights and 
shadows — they didn’t want us to use that 
style for anyone else. We had worked with 
this fellow, Bob Wood, who later did the 
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put my own in — big moons and shadows.” 


Originally credited to Bob Kane, but revised to add Bill Finger’s name when DC 
republished it in 1974. 


ROUSSOS 


original DAREDEVIL, on a feature called 
TARGET AND THE TARGETEERS. Bob 
was just starving at the time trying to meet 
his deadlines, so I used to stay up all night 
for 2 or 3 days in a row while everyone fell 
asleep, helping out. 


With us the TARGETEERS strip began to 
move. And it was in a style similar to Bob 
Kane’s awkward style of drawing. Jerry 
would ink the figures, I’d do backgrounds 
and when we got through, the end product 
was almost identical to Kane’s BATMAN. 
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The lettering was the same, the balloon 
shapes, the inking, and the blacks. When the 
sales started to pick up, National realized we 
were competing with BATMAN. That’s 
when they called us in, and they said ‘‘listen, 
we’ll give you all the money you want. Why 
don’t you come to work just with us?”’ It was 
better for me that way because then I’d get 
a check from the office, not from Bob Kane. 
Kane used to do a funny thing. We'd get 
paid every Friday afternoon, but we had to 
pick it up before 5 o’clock. He was Jewish, 
though not very strict in most respects, and 
for him the Sabbath began exactly at 5. So,’ 
Jerry and I would have to take a subway train 
to get our check. But if we’d walk in a minute 
after 5, he’d say ‘‘Sorry, no check.’’ You 
can see why I was glad to get paid from 
National. 
MARK: Who was the editor of BATMAN at 
the time? . 
GEORGE: When I started it was Whitney 
Ellsworth, who later left to go to Hollywood 
when they were doing the SUPERMAN TV 
show. He was a very good editor, more 
clever than most of them. If you did good 
work and followed the basic guidelines it was 
a feather in his hat, so he never bothered you. 
He gave writers and artists a lot of freedom. 
MARK: How often did you see BATMAN 
writer Bill Finger? 
GEORGE: Only once or twice. He liked me 
right away. He was the one who told Bob 
to hire me. He saw the trains that I did and 
said they were close to what he had asked 
for in the script. What was good about Bill 
was that whenever he wrote a plot, he did 
a lot of research for it. Whether the setting 
was_a railroad station or a factory, he would 
find photo reference, usually from NATION- 
AL GEOGRAPHIC, and give Bob all the 
research to draw from. He was very orderly 
and methodical. His only problem was that 
he couldn’t sustain the work. . .he couldn’t 
produce material regularly enough. 
MARK: He just couldn’t keep up with the 
deadlines? 
GEORGE: He had a certain nervousness. 
He was always finding excuses how not to 
get to the typewriter. 
MARK: But generally, Bill would deliver a 
finished script? 
GEORGE: Then Bob Kane would interpert 
it, and change somethings. 
MARK: So, how long did you work for 
National? 
GEORGE: Well, I worked 30 years for Na- 
tional, as I recall. There were some changes 
in between. I did other stories for other com- 
panies. I worked a couple of years with Jer- 
ry Robinson later on. We used to do Har- 
vey Comics. We used to do the GREEN 
HORNET newspaper strip for a while, but 
it didn’t go over too well. 12 
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Batman only works as a character if the ] world is a malevolent, frightening place.” 


hile living in Vermont and plotting 
(w) to enter the comics industry, I ran 

into an old friend of mine who 
said she’d married someone whose brother 
was in the comics business. Excited at the 
chance to make a new contact, I asked for 
her husband's name. ‘‘Steve Miller,’’ she 
said. Naw, couldn’t be, I thought. Or could 
it? Yup, it was... I found Frank in his Holly- 
wood home, eager to discuss his Great 
American Superhero Opus — the Dark 
Knight series, which explores the Batman of 
twenty years from now. 


MARK BORAX: How far are you along 
with the Dark. Knight series? 

FRANK MILLER: I’m finishing up the 
pencils on the third book right now. There 
are four books in all, each one’s 48 pages. 
MARK: Is the fourth issue plotted? 
FRANK: Oh, yeah, as a matter of fact, from 
the very beginning of the series the one that 
was the most prepared was the fourth — I’ve 
had this one all written and drawn in my 
head. I can’t wait to get to it. 

MARK: You started with the ending and 
worked backwards? 


FRANK: More or less, yeah. That’s very 
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often the way I work. I figure out where I 
want to get, and the fun part is figuring out 
how to get there. Very much the same with 
the writing I’m doing on DAREDEVIL now, 
the resolution of the storyline was my start- 
ing point. 

MARK: In the process of working toward 
the resolution of Dark Knight, did the reso- 
lution change any? 

FRANK: It’s changed in detail, but the sub- 
stance of it is very much the same as it origi- 
nally was. Well, that’s not entirely true — 
originally, very originally, when this was just 
a single graphic novel idea that I talked over 
with Dick Giordano on a plane flight to 
Dallas, it had a much different ending. But 
as the project became defined as the Dark 
Knight, a story about Batman in his fifties, 
it blossomed to become an operatic conclu- 
sion to the superhero genre. Very strong, 
very operatic. A number of important ele- 
ments in the story have changed. Originally 
I intended to avoid the whole issue of Su- 
perman because I thought he was just too 
preposterous to be a part of everything, that 
his presence would dwarf Batman. But then 
I realized I couldn’t ignore him. 

MARK: Because of their friendship? 
FRANK: Well, I don’t see them as friends 


/ 
“Superman & Batman have been enemies for 


— that’s part of what this mini-series is about. 
My problem with Superman in the beginning, 
with Superman and Batman being in the same 
story, is that they each imply completely 
different points of view. Superman implies 
a benevolent world — Batman implies a 
malevolent world. However, as I thought 
about it and worked on it I found solutions 
to that, I found ways to use Superman’s thirty 
year history, to use the paradoxes and out- 
right contradictions in the legend, to make 
it conceivable that Superman could exist and 
yet the world could still be a lousy place to 
live in. (Laughter.) I’m very happy with the 
solution. As a matter of fact Superman is now 
crucial to the resolution of the series. I stress 
that Superman and Batman are enemies, and 
it is implied that they have been enemies for 
decades — that they’ve never liked each 
other. I cannot see two personalities like that 
getting along, acting friendly. Batman has 
tremendous contempt for Superman because 
he’s such a ‘‘good boy,’’ because he takes 
orders, from the President, among other peo- 
ple. And Superman, frankly, is scared of Bat- 
man. Because Batman represents, to a cer- 
tain extent, his own dark side. 

MARK: Which Superman doesn’t want to 
look at? 
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‘from him. I found that introducing her com- 


FRANK: Right. Clark turned out to be a 
really fun character to write. I think I’ve 
managed to keep him in tune with the charac- 
ter as he’s been presented over the years, but | 
from a completely different slant, because this | 
is Batman’s series. So we see him more or 
less through Batman’s eyes, and his opinion 
of Superman is very different than the one 
you generally see. 

MARK: Will we be seeing a lot of Super- 
man in the four issues? 

FRANK: He doesn’t appear until the third 
one, but from then on he’s a major force in 
the series — he permeates it. Particularly the 
fourth one. I had originally planned on dis- 
missing him out of hand, just simply com- 
ing up with some excuse that got him off the 
planet at the time the adventure takes place, 
but he moved back in on it, and he turned 
out to be a ball to write all along! I mean, 
here you have the two strongest superheroes 
ever created, the only two that have really 
lasted for fifty years, and they both had to 
be a part of this series because it is such got- 
terdammerung for the whole superhero idea. 
It’s set at a time in the future. when the 
superhero has been all but outlawed — tak- 
ing the DC universe and bringing in a bit 
more political reality. Superman is something 
of a federal agent, and the whole problem 
with Batman is that he makes no com- 
promises along the way. When he comes out 
of retirement he acts exactly as he did the 
first time he put on the costume. Except he’s 
a bit less patient now because he’s only got 
a certain amount of time left. 

MARK: He’s outlived his usefulness? 
FRANK: Well, that’s one of the key points 
in the story — everyone thinks so, but when 
the superhero is based on something as primal 
as Batman is, his usefulness could never be 
outlived. The central conflict of the story is 
the world versus Batman. 

MARK: Will DC be using your Robin out- 
side this series? 

FRANK: I would rather they didn’t because 
I love the character, so I feel very territorial 
about her. She’s a very different concept for 
Robin than what we’re used to. This isn’t a 
ward of Bruce Wayne’s, this isn’t a junior 
Batman. Carrie has her own personality, her 
own life, her own focus, and she is very very 
young — she’s thirteen. She is very intelli- 
gent, very modern, so she has many things 
to teach the Batman, while she’s learning 


pletes Batman as a character. I had always 
thought that Robin was a real pain-in-the-ass, 
but I now realize. what a brilliant creation it 
was, because it really does give a human con- 
text to Batman’s character. If Batman is done 
properly, he’s such a powerhouse that he 
needs — 

MARK: A restraining figure? 


! 
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decades. They’ve never liked each other.’ 
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“I had always thought Robin was a real pain-in-the-ass.”’ 


FRANK: Yeah — and just a human to be 
with him, especially a brightly-colored child. 
Somehow it all works out better, as perverse 
an idea as it is that a grown man would drag 
a child into the bullets! But it works very 
well, the chemistry is solid. I think that back 
when they introduced Robin to the BAT- 
MAN series it was a very good move, and 
it’s had something to do with the character’s 
staying power. 

MARK: Will you be using your Robin for 
any other projects? 

FRANK: I don’t know. One of the things 
I’m learning is that a good character begs to 
have stories told about him or her — but it’s 
not always a good idea to do so. For instance, 
in the course of doing DARK KNIGHT I 
have produced many many things that I’ve 
edited out. To produce each’48 pages of the 
series, I produced close to a hundred pages 
of scenes that I whittled down panel by panel, 
distilled them to the very least that could be 
put in. Much like editing a film. I take the 
sheets of paper on which I lay out the job, 
and I cut them with scissors, removing as 
much as possible until all that’s left is the ab- 
solute essence, or as close as I can get to it. 
I’ve never done anything so structured, so 
timed as this series. I really feel it’s a very 
orchestrated story. 
MARK: Js that 
“operatic?” 


why you called it 


FRANK: Mainly I was referring to the scope 
when I said that — it feels so much bigger 
than anything I’ve done. The whole world 
is involved in what goes on. Comic-book 
writers have largely avoided taking their 


material so seriously that they show what its 
social consequences would be, and that par- 
ticular question is the most fascinating one 
for me in the series. 

MARK: Certain writers have tried to bring 
in social context — Claremont’s graphic X- 
Men novel GOD LOVES, MAN KILLS comes 
to mind. How is DARK KNIGHT different? 
FRANK: It’s different in that, while televi- 
sion news is used sometimes as an accent, 
or as something to anchor your story in real- 
ity, very rarely in any kind of fiction on this 
level can you actually show the consequences 
of it, because the world would actually be 
changed by the presence of these figures. 

MARK: You mean the world of people who 
watch these news shows? . 
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FRANK: For instance, Bernard Goetz, in 
New York, changed the color of New York 
life for a few weeks. He pulled something 
up out of what was going on, common to 
people’s emotional states. What he actually 
did, as far as shooting the four youths, was 
a crime in itself that would have been very 
forgettable. But something was implied by 
it, represented by it. 


MARK: He became.a symbol. 

FRANK: Yeah. And with Batman we’re 
talking about someone who is the epitome of 
the symbolic character — the will to resist. 
We’re seeing this pop up constantly in fic- 
tion right now. There are movements in so- 
ciety, spiritual movements, that sort of thing, 
and widespread forces. I think that, at their 
best, superheroes can represent these kinds 
of forces. Batman represents a very power- 
ful specific force that movie-makers attempt 
to represent with Dirty Harry, Paul Kirsey 
in DEATH WISH. 

MARK: Symbols to give people a chance to 
act out their own violent urges? 

FRANK: That’s one way I think the idea has 
been misrepresented. I don’t think it’s neces- 
sarily a simple violent power fantasy. Soci- 
ety has made itself impotent to the point 
where people do not resist evil on a large lev- 
el, particularly violent crime. New Yorkers 
carry bribe money to buy off their muggers. 
I think there is a desire right now that the 
intelligentsia aren’t aware of and can’t relate 
to — the desire to take back the power that 
we've given away as human beings, to say 
no to criminals and to the less overt. evils 
we’re surrounded by. This naturally has led 


Frank Miller talks about Will Eisner 


“The reprinted adventures of Denny Colt instruct and enter- 
tain always. The newer pieces provide us with the challeng- 
ing, even revolutionary, work of comics’ most accomplished 
creator. Mr. Eisner, you are my two favorite storytellers.” 


—letter to Spirit magazine No. 31 


“{With Elektra], | wanted Daredevil to have a female an- 
tagonist, like Sand Saref in The Spirit. In fact, I ripped off 
the first Sand Saref story to do the first Elektra story. Rather 
than just regurgitating it, though, I put a-harsher edge on the 
conflict.” | 

—interview in The Comics Journal No, 70 


“T’ve studied Eisner’s work in particular...I’ve studied it in- 
tensely over a long period of time because he does it all. His 
work succeeds on every level. I find his stories good to study 
simply as stories, often, and his storytelling to be crucial to 
an understanding of the form. The work he’s doing now is 
fascinating to me because it’s breaking new ground with the 
form, which isn’t really being done anywhere else that. I’ve 
seen.” 
—interview in The Comics Journal No. 70 


Frank Miller is a bit of a groundbreaker himself, with DaredeviJ, Ronin, and now 
The Dark Knight series. If you'd like to see what Frank Miller studies intensely, 
we suggest: 


THE SPIRIT monthly comic book, reprinting four classic tales, and featuring Will 
Eisner commenting on each issue’s stories. 


WILL EISNER’S QUARTERLY, printing Eisner’s new, more experimental work. 


Eisner is a master other artists look to for insight and inspiration. More impor- 
tant, he is a great, entertaining storyteller. Find out what Frank Miller knows. 
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to a very strong need for heroes that hasn’t 
been met at all because artists, particularly 
in the film industry, don’t know how to 
present a hero, they don’t know how to make 
one. They've castrated their heroes to the 
point where they actually think that the bas- 
ic appeal of Superman is as 1940s nostalgia. 
This sugary sweet obnoxious character... . 
MARK: The Saturday -morning cartoon 
Superman. 

FRANK: Right! They don’t realize that Su- 
perman was created during the Depression 
in response to a feeling of powerlessness, as 


an unconscious statement by the boys who 
made him up, that we do have power! Su- 
perman was.the common man, he wasn’t a 
big bromide who flew around and fixed dams 
when they broke — he fought battles for the 
rights of people. Many of his early stories 
are anti-war statements. They make the very 
strong point that in war, men-are murdered 
by their own government! Superman would 
drag generals to the front line of battlefields 
so that they’d be in danger and realize that 
their men were. Superman fought corrupt 
employers, .robber barons, he actually 
represented something — the common man. 
So does Batman, but in a very different way, 
a much darker way. Batman represents the 
buried rage that has got people quivering 
these days. The ability of people to choose 
not to be a victim. I’m not just talking about 
crime. Over the past fifty years the idea of 
superheroes has been completely corrupted. 
The writers have forgotten what the materi- 
al is. It’s been a very intense process of in- 
vestigation for me to discover — 

MARK: What went wrong and how to right 
it? You don’t want superheroes mowing their 
lawns on weekends anymore? 

FRANK: Exactly the sort of thing that comes 
from TV mentality. TV writers, in particu- 
lar, more so even than movie writers, trivial- 
ize everything, The term we hear around 
these parts is ‘‘relatable,’’ asking whether 
something is relatable or not. Meaning, does 
the character pick his nose and eat pizza! The 
entertainment writers generally have a very 
difficult time capturing the positive elements 
of life. A hero is, by his nature, above and } 
beyond the rest of us. People want to be 
cheered on by a Superman or a Batman. In- 
stead, what we get is a Rambo, who seems 
to cheer us on to a nuclear war. I think heroes 
serve a very good purpose. It’s a failure of 
the writers of our generation and the one be- 
fore us, in every field, that’s: made people 
think that the hero is dead and can’t be resur- 
rected except as a nostalgia item. Look at how 
Romance has been dismembered into Adven- 
ture, Love Stories, and so on, when actual- 
ly Romance is a form of fiction along the lines 
of GONE WITH THE WIND,: ROBIN 
HOOD, where adventure and love are all 
wrapped up together. 

MARK: Such as the Romantic movement in 
art and literature? 

FRANK: Right! My complaint with Spiel- 
berg and Lucas is that they make adventure 
a juvenile form, they keep any adult emo- 
tions out of it. That’s a recent development 
in fiction, you know. 

MARK: Right — ‘cause when you look at 
Errol Flynn’s ROBIN HOOD there’s noth- 
ing juvenile about it. ; 

FRANK: Not at all! For one thing, there’s 


enough real sex going on!” 


was rivalry, real passion there. I can’t real- 
ly say that Indiana Jones had passion for Ka- 
ren Allen. She was just too girlish. 
MARK: Like the fantasies of the 
twelve-year-old. 

FRANK: Yes, and it’s even more extreme 
in the case of STAR WARS, where you have 
a love triangle straight out of ARCHIE 
comics. I’m not crazy for sex scenes in film, 
because generally they don’t serve a dramatic 
purpose, they’re used as a shortcut by lazy 
writers, but I still don’t think there’s enough 
real sex going on. 


genuine heat between him and Marion, there |& 
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SOUTHERN KNIGHTS #12: Dragon--alias Mark Dagon--faces 
an unknown foe who has gone through very elaborate prepara- 
tions to destroy him. Caught by surprise, Dragon is unable to 
defend himself. His only hope lies with his fellow Knights-- 
who know nothing of what has transpired! lst of two parts. 


SOUTHERN KNIGHTS #13: The remaining Knights--Connie, 
Kristin and Electrode--follow a trail that leads them, not 
to their teammate, but to a surprise ally. 


_ SOUTHERN KNIGHTS #14: The return of the fi - 
villain the Knights ever faced--Dread! They oh Saat te 
to defeat Dread because Dragon is unaffected by his awful 
power. This time, Dragon isn't there! How can the Knights 
hope to defeat Dread without him? 
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“HILL ST. BLUES is lazy and slow.” 


MARE: Even if it’s just intimated. 

FRANK: That’s right — sex doesn’t neces- 
sarily have to mean the sexual act! Lynn and 
I were talking about this the other day and 
she made the point that Rhett Butler and 
Scarlet O’Hara set furniture on fire when they 
walked near each other, without a scrap of 
nudity. I don’t necessarily object to nudity, 
I just think it’s rarely done for the right pur- 
pose. I’ve become a proponent for the resur- 
rection of the Romantic Adventure, or more 
specifically, romance, because the word 
originally implied a sense of adventure. 
Somewhere along the line, ‘‘romantic’” be- 
came a synonym for ‘‘unrealistic,’’ because 
it’s essentially an optimistic hopeful form, but 
these are not optimistic hopeful times. I be- 
lieve fiction can be optimistic, hopeful, and 
realistic at the same time, it’s just that we 
can’t write romances like they used to be 
written since we’re not in the same world. 
Nonetheless, in’ my own life and in other peo- 
ple’s I’ve witnessed, I’ve seen the forces that 
move people are often romantic. I really be- 
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lieve that most people are aching for a revival 
of this — a very non-nostalgic, contemporary, 
forceful Romantic movement in art and en- 
tertainment. Anyhow, I’m aching for it. 
MARK: So the title DARK KNIGHT implies 
bringing romance back to The Batman? 
FRANK: Very much so — a sense of sta- 
ture, of heroism. I’ve become more and more 
aware of how my own work revolves around 
the idea of a hero. This story is very much 
a Romance in the classic sense, which is a 
statement that may confuse people, because 
it’s not exactly full of sexual material. 
MARK: How is your working style on DARK 
KNIGHT different than your working style on 
RONIN? 

FRANK: It’s very, very different. For one 
thing I’m not doing that much of the job. The 
other thing is that RONIN made this project 
possible. RONIN is the biggest project I’ve 
ever done — it taught me more than anything 
I’ve ever done. It showed me that the comic 
book form can take on the values of a nov- 
el, and it showed me a lot of how to do it. 
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I waste less time now because I’m surer of 
my footing. Another major difference is that 
Batman is much more of a crowd pleaser. 
MARK: You’re back in the popular mode 
again. 4 
FRANK: Yes — in that sense, it’s less am- 
bitious. I’m much more in control of it as 
it develops. 

MARK: You're applying what you learned 
out of the pop mode back into it. 
FRANK: Um-hum. I learned a lot about my 
craft, a lot about the form. I also gained a 
distance from the material that I hadn’t had 
for years. 

MARK: Superhero material? 

FRANK: Yeah, I hadn’t read comics for 
many years before I started writing them. I'd 
stopped when I was about twelve years old. 
Then I went into working full time on su- 
perheroes and became immersed in the Mar- 
vel superheroes, Daredevil: Doing RONIN 
took me out of that world again and I was 
able to look at it and realize there was a rea- 
son for all my frustrations with it, but also 
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that the eight-year-old kid who went nuts over 
this stuff had a reason to! That the idea it- 
self was strong and good, but it’s been a 
failure on the part of the creators and pub- 
lishers who made it die on the vine. 
MARK: The source material is valid but the 
treatment has been lacking. 

FRANK: Um-hum. Every significant move 
of the past thirty years has been toward 
poisoning or dissolving the idea of su- 
perheros. When America and the art world 
dove into a state of self-contempt the hero 
has lost everywhere. The hero only works 
for me in a human context. Humanity is real- 
ly the only province of the material. When 
the hero is mundane, when there are 35 su- 
perheroes flying around in the story and no 
normal people at all, there’s really no-con- 
text — it becomes a fantasy detached from 
reality that doesn’t interest me at all: Look 
at the real early superheroes — very strange 
unearthly figures. 

MARK: Primal, archetypal. 

FRANK: Yes, and in certain instances the 
hero is like an arc light cast on the situation, 
so that we can see more clearly. Most roman- 
tic writing, at its best, focuses and defines 
things. 

MARK: Less true to a ‘‘relatable’’ reality 
but more true to an internal reality? 
FRANK: Yes, and quite emotionally true. 
I can’t stand the idea of a hero who snivels 
and whines and endlessly talks about his feel- 
ings! I don’t know if it’s because writers have 
been entering psychotherapy, I don’t know 
the exact reason, but it’s a failure of craft. 
The golden rule of writing, is that character 
is action, especially in a visual form. There’s 
a bracing clean feeling when the characters 
define themselves by what they:do rather than 
what they say. 

MARK: Actors know not to deliver their lines 
over a strong piece of stage action, because 
the audience will lose the words in favor of 
the movement. 

FRANK: Right. I think it’s a conceit on the 
part of writers to think that the character work 
is strictly their domain and not the artist’s. 
Strongest moments of character happen 
through action. The term ‘‘character scene,’’ 
meaning that now some character is going 
to explain to you in precise detail exactly how 
he feels so you don’t have to pay much at- 
tention while you read the story gets back 
to TV; just look at HILL STREET BLUES 
and you can see people talking about their 
feelings endlessly! It’s lazy, it’s slow. 
MARK: It’s the behavior-modification era 
of fiction! 

FRANK: (Laughter.) In reality we do often 
have to talk about our feelings a great deal. 
It’s entirely appropriate in personal situations. 
MARK: But usually of zero interest to any- 
one outside the living room! 


| 
“T can’t stand heroes who snivel & whine.” 


FRANK: Yeah. I often feel, with superhero 
comics in particular, like I’m at a party where 
I don’t know anyone — or I’m at a group 
therapy session where I don’t know anyone. 
MARK: Right! 

FRANK: I like to make use of internal 
monologue in a story when the character’s 
feelings are counterpoint to his actions. Bruce 
Wayne, for the number of pages when he’s 
retired, straining against turning back into 
Batman, has a very heavy narration because 
he’s conflicted and he’s a mess. As soon as 
he becomes integrated again — 
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MARK: He shuts up? 
FRANK: He shuts up, quite a bit, and by 
the end of the series we have nothing but his 
actions to go by — and those are the clearest 
moments of character. 
MARK: /f Batman began so strongly, where 
did they go wrong with the character? 
FRANK: I think the main mistake that was 
made with him is the main mistake that was 
made with all of them — they were published - 
as monthly comic books for an audience of 
little kids, they trademarked them, turned 
them into toys — Batman couldn’t be a deci- 
sive figure anymore. He has his root in the 
pulps, specifically THE SHADOW, and the 
comics industry has never really expanded 
beyond the monthly pamphlet aimed right at 
kids. Even though Batman was created for 
kids, his roots are in the pulps. There’s two 
other reasons — one is they attached all kinds 
of things that didn’t apply to the character — 
MARK: Was that a gradual process or did 
it occur overnight? 
FRANK: I think it tends to happen to charac- 
ters as soon as they fall out of the hands of 
their original creators. Once Bill Finger, Jer- 
ry Robinson and Bob Kane were not work- 
ing on Batman anymore the hand writing was 
on the wall. The second reason is that in 
comics they don’t like to let anything run its 
course. Batman might just have been a 
character that would have died after the first 
ten years, and eventually been revived, but 
instead they converted him — you know, a 
Rainbow Batman, he went to other planets, 
all kinds of awful stuff got done to the 
character. 
MARK: The ‘‘new look.”’ 
FRANK: Yeah, we had a new look — a yel- 
low circle! Also, Batman — and this is where 
plotting the story has been so interesting — 
Batman only really works as a character if 
the world is essentially a malevolent, fright- 
ening place. The same is true of Dirty Harry. 
MARK: Theoretically, couldn’t Batman 
work as long as he thinks the world is a 
malevolent frightening place? 
FRANK: Yeah, but then there’s the ques- 
tion of whether he’s a hero or a psychopath. 
I don’t see him as a psychotic, I see him 
as a hero. The problem is that DC, like 
Marvel, has formed their massive universe 
with more superheroes than ther€ are peo- 
ple, certainly than there are villains. It has 
an essentially benevolent quality to it, and 
in that context they have a choice with Bat- 
man — he can either become Dirty Har- 
ry, or he can become softer, mushier, nicer, 
in which case he just doesn’t work as a 
character, and that’s what’s happened to 
him. I have to say that I think the DC peo- 
ple are aware of everything I’m describ- 
ing. When I had discussed the character 
with Dick and Jenette Kahn specifically, 
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¥ Bruce died when he was five years old.” 


“Bruce Wayne is Batman’s host body — 


their response was very strong — Dick 
adores the character! He supported me en- 
tirely in this series. I was very worried be- 
cause as I worked on it I became aware that 
the only way I could do this character was 
to absolutely be true to him. It meant giv- 
ing him a much harder edge than he’s ever 
had. For the idea to work logically for me, 
his methods couldn’t be nice. He is essen- 
tially a terrorist superhero. 

MARK: How is he different than Dirty 
Harry? 

FRANK: Well, he doesn’t murder people. 
There’s a lot of similarities between the 
characters. Both are very decisive, they 
_make crucial decisions that dedicate their 
lives to fighting evil. But I feel that Bat- 
man is a much larger character, a much 
larger hero insidé — though not as he’s 
published right now. As of now, Dirty Har- 
ty is a much larger hero because of East- 
wood’s screen presence. I’ve said else- 
where that I believe Eastwood has a bet- 
ter idea of what a hero is than virtually any- 
body who works in comics. But to the level 
that Batman is essentially preposterous, he 
wears this big costume, he has these fan- 
tastic machines that he uses — he has to 
match that by being huge in his effect. He 
has to live up to that sort of image. If he’s 
one of many clowns going around fight- 
ing criminals, and only fighting criminals 
in situations where nobody gets hurt, then 
it all gets that much more preposterous. I 
see too many pictures of him standing 
around hospital rooms or standing in 
restaurants. He’s unearthly, a weird charac- 
ter, so clearly heroic but also with the spe- 
cial aspect of being like Dracula — com- 
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ing and going mysteriously. Much of what 
he does to criminals is staged like a horror 
movie. He’s the hero who acts like a vil- 
lain — the epitome of the Dionysian hero, 
just as Superman — 

MARK: The Appollonian hero. 
FRANK: Right! In Christian terms, Bat- 
man commits evil to fight evil. 

MARK: What's Bruce's role in all of this? 
FRANK: Bruce is Batman’s host body. 
Bruce Wayne died when he was about five 
years old, whenever it was that his parents 
got blown away. In my series I put forth 
the idea that he was always going to be Bat- 
man, that the parents’ murder was as in- 
evitable as him putting the costume on. In 
fact, I have an incident earlier in his life 
that foreshadows what’s going to happen 
to him. 

MARK: Fate? 

FRANK: Fate. I definitely bring a mythic 
and mythological context to the character, 
which I think is entirely appropriate. He’s 
definitely following a destiny. He has an 
otherworldly purpose. He’s a priest, to a 
certain extent, or a monk. He’s fighting 
what is in his mind a holy war, and during 
the ten years that he isn’t Batman that pre- 
cede my series, he’s a dead man. Bruce 
Wayne goes through the motions but there’s 
no one home. In the beginning of the ser- 
ies, in fact, Bruce refers to Batman as 
“him.”’ 

MARK: With a capital ‘‘H’’? 
FRANK: (Laughter.) Well, I don’t take it 
quite that far! (Laughter. ) They’re all cap- 
itals in comic books! But he was born to 
do this, and whatever Bruce Wayne might 
have been is completely irrelevant. He’s not 
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out for revenge, which is often the way he’s 
been described. I don’t see him that way 
at all. I see him, in psychological terms, 
as a boy who had every bit of sense taken 
out of his life in one violent act, and has 
been forcing the world to make sense, to 
the extent that it can, ever since. In a deeper 
context, I see him as a mythological figure, 
as something of a god on earth, like Su- 
perman. I found that in writing him and Su- 
perman, despite Batman’s physical limita- 
tions, that Batman has no trouble sharing 
the stage with, or even dominating Super- 
man, that he’s as huge a figure. I’ve real- 
ly come to love the character. Back to what 
I was talking about before, I was nervous 
as it developed, because I knew that he had 
to be extreme in his actions, he had to be 
very convicted in his thoughts. I remem- 
ber one time calling up Dick and saying, 
“Look — sooner or later we’re, going to 
have to deal with civil rights.’’ I told Dick 
there were a number of legal and moral is- 
sues that the Batman character answered 
in a way that is not very hip right now, that 
does not necessarily follow our Constitu- 
tion, either. I said that I felt his point of 
view had to be presented — that he couldn’t 
toe the line. I didn’t want to soften him any. 
MARK: You were worried about reader 
response or about DC editorial response ? 
FRANK: I was worried about limitations 
with DC on how far I could take the charac- 
ter. The reaction that Dick had was that he 
wanted to hear everything I wanted to say. 


He wanted to know what point of view: 


needed revamping. Then he completely ap- 
proved it, and proceeded to give me ad- 
vice on how to strengthen it. Dick is the 
editor of the project, and his motions to 
strengthen it made it even more severe. The 
format of the series, I believe, will put it 
out of.the reach of most of the youngest 
readers, which is necessary. DC and I have 
worked together to redesign the graphic 
novel. Each of the four books is going to 
be 4 48-page graphic novel, comic- book 
size in height and width, with square bind- 
ing and all the other things you’re used to 
from a graphic novel, just smaller pages. 
This allows it to retail at roughly half the 
price of a larger book. I believe that it also 
makes it a much more valid format for a 
much larger audience. 

MARK: And the paper stock? 
FRANK: Same as RONIN, which is the 
best I’ve seen anywhere in comics, in this 
country. We’re taking it, not only creative- 
ly, but also on the level of production, as 
far as we can. Just like RONIN all over 
again, it’s this atmosphere of wanting this 
book to be the best it possibly can. I have 
yet to compromise a single point. With RO- 
NIN I had been given a tremendous amount 


of latitude as far as their usual standards 
of self-censorship. That was appropriate — 
I was the creator and author of it, and that 
was pretty much the way we’d agreed to 
do it. With Batman, I came in and it was 
their character, and a character who was 
a continuous investment for them. But at 
the same time, they understood that I had 
something to contribute here. What’s com- 
ing out of it is a Batman story that’s very 
much unlike any I’ve ever seen. The po- 
litical content would never have been done 
before this. 
MARK: Will we see a reflection of your 
characterization trickling into the monthly 
comic book? 
FRANK: Who knows? That kind of thing 
can never be predicted. I don’t know if 
Doug Moench’s continuing to write the 
monthly books, or whether some other peo- 
ple are coming in. People have their own 
opinion about these characters, and certain- 
ly DC has an editorial point of view. I only 
know that I’m presenting my version. 
MARK: You're also aiming ata slightly 
different audience than the monthly.book? 
FRANK: Yeah, although I personally think 
this is the audience the monthly book should 
be aimed at. I don’t really think a charac- 
ter who’s that much based on a malevo- 
lent world is considered a kid’s item. It 
should be a kid's item! 
MARK: Definitely. 
FRANK: Kids are a lot smarter than any- 
body gives them credit for. 
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MARK: We’ve castrated the Grimms’ 
Fairy ‘Tales. 

FRANK: And we’ve castrated the Ameri- 
can supethero fairy tales, too. But there’s 
a lot more to be done with all this stuff — 
I’ve been amazed at what these characters 
have to offer. Every time I’ve pulled out 
one of the established Batman characters 
— the Joker, Commisioner Gordon, who’s 
an important figure in the series, Selina 
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Kyle, the Catwoman, who makes a brief 
appearence — I’ve found each of them so 
rich in possibilities that I’ve been delight- 
ed. The Joker, in particular, I had to do 
a great deal of reworking on. I think read- 
ers will be surprised that he doesn’t smile 
— not for a while, anyway. And that he’s 
anything but a prankster — he’s a purely 
evil figure. 

MARK: Is he the antithesis of Barman? 
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‘ 
S\ ‘Daredevil is smalltime next to Batman.” 


FRANK: That’s an interesting question, 
because in a way he is. Batman is such a 
super ego character, and the Joker is such 
a wild id. But I could say that the Joker 
and Batman are opposites, I could say that 
Superman and Batman are opposites — it 
really depends on the angle you take on it. 
I would say that between Batman and the 
Joker you have a classic confrontation be- 
tween order and chaos — the Joker 
representing chaos. 

MARK: And chaos is everything Batman’s 
tried to control since his world was plunged 
into chaos as a kid? 


FRANK: Right, right — he’s making 
things make sense. 

MARK: How is Batman different than 
Daredevil? 

FRANK: Oh, any number of ways — the 
first of, in scope. Daredevil could never 
be as big a character as Batman. Daredevil 
was not a well-conceived character. He was 
a— 

MARK: Spider-Man clone. 

FRANK: Yeah, he was slapped together 
with details of other heroes. There has been 
something there that’s intrigued me, but it 
has taken me thirty-odd issues and several 
years away from the book in order for me 
to see the kind of hero I think he could be. 
I’m working on forging that character right 
now, but he’s small time compared to Bat- 
man. Batman changes the way people live 
by his presence! 
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MARK: You mentioned Batman’s hard- 
ware before... 

FRANK: Yeah, I ended up using a lot 
more of it, reworking a lot more of it than 
I expected. Originally, my feeling was 
much like many other people’s — that the 
hardware was a problem. But again, I 
found out that there was a real use for a 
lot of it. I had to gear it all up, though, be- 
cause he’s up against much fiercer crime 
than he ever was before. The batmobile is 
now a thirty-foot tank. The country is es- 
sentially a war zone, which I don’t regard 
as science fiction. He has a whole range 
of different vehicles that he uses. His util- 
ity belt is redesigned, and I’m very specific 
about what exactly is in it. His batarangs 
I redesigned — they’re much crueler. 
MARK: Will we see the bat-cave? 
FRANK: Oh — the cave is one of the most 
important parts of the series! 

MARK: Does he have a grandfather clock 
again? 

FRANK: As a matter of fact, he does. 
(Laughter.) Although Alfred uses it a lit- 
tle differently than before. He has-a helicop- 
ter, a motorcycle — he loves that stuff! It’s 
one of the things that was enjoyable to do 
with him, that he really loves fighting 
crime. During the ten years that he hasn’t 
been Batman he’s gotten into racing cars. 
MARK: Who works on all his machinery? 
FRANK: He does, to a great extent. He 
can’t keep his hands off that sort of thing. 
When he’s not being Batman he’s being a 
mechanic — he’s terrible at taking care of 
Wayne Enterprises. He has hosts of ac- 
countants, ef cetera, that do most. of the 
work for him because he keeps neglecting 
it. The hardware is all the product of his 
largest division, which is Wayne Electron- 
ics, the one he pays the most attention to 
because he uses a tremendous amount of 
computer material. For instance, his hel- 


met contains a mechanism that allows him 
to tap into radio and TV broadcasts and 
police radios. That’s how he knows where 
crimes are committed. He’s very much like 
the Shadow in that sense — a one-man 
organization. 

MARK: What about Alfred? 

FRANK: Alfred is about nintey-years-old 
and still his butler, and he’s the nastiest son- 
of-a-bitch around! He’s a ball to write — 
they all are! I mean, these characters are 
just amazing! Gordon turned out to be a 
particular pleasure to write. He retires in 
the course of the series — he’s seventy, he’s 
old. It’s a mandatory retirement. 
MARK: You've said that he’s been cover- 
ing Batman’s ass all along? 

FRANK: Yes, and when the house of cards 
falls, it falls hard. It has to fall — that’s 
what the story’s about — this is my Great 
American Superhero Story, I’m giving it 
every single ounce I’ve got to make it as 
good as can be. 

MARK: Afier doing. this, won't your next 
superhero script seem anticlimactic? 
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FRANK: If there is one. I don’t know what 
I’m going to do after this. There are the 
graphic novels for Marvel, certain other 
things I’m not talking about yet. A certain 
amount of my time is spent protesting Mar- 
vel’s abuse of Kirby — I think it’s horri- 
ble. The man should have been honored 
many years ago, and he’s been complete- 
ly denied by them. I owe Kirby tons. So 
does everybody else working in superhero 
comics — ceftainly Marvel does. I don’t 
know if I could stomach working on any- 
thing Kirby created knowing how badly 
he’s been treated. It’s easier to base my Bat- 
man on Jerry Robinson’s and Dick 
Sprang’s, knowing that DC has given 
something back to past creators. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the strongest presentation of the 
character to date has come from the For- 
ties. There was something in the art back 
then that made him huge — it wasn’t just 
his shoulders, big as they were. There was 
also a sense of joy, grim as he was, there 
was this sense of joy, just in what he did, 
that I’m trying to bring back. | 
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FAN ON THE SCREEN 


“I had third degree burns and scars 
because I didn’t want to ruin the shot.’ 


recisely 20 years ago, on Jan. 12, 

1966, the nation went Bat-mad. The 

semi-weekly Batman TV series, 
starring Adam West, Burt Ward and guest- 
villains Jill St. John and Frank Gorshin, 
premiered to soaring ratings. When the show 
ended three years later, Ward was a star who 
couldn’t get an acting job. 

Happily, that’s all turned around, with 
Ward now as busy as he’s ever been. His big- 
gest project is A Night with the Stars, a mo- 
tion picture distribution company which will 
offer first-run films to schools, clubs and other 
local organizations around the country. At 
$3 a head, the organizations may offer their 
memberships sneak previews of new movies, 
complete with reaction cards to fill out for 
the producers’ edification. The first ad for 
the new company produced 53 inquiries from 
potential franchisees. 

Ward’s current acting projects include 
STAR MAGIC (he'll host this occasional ser- 
ies, performing magic with celebrity guests), 
a game show called TV CLASSICSs (again 
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Name: Burt Ward 

Born: 6 July 1946 in Los Angeles 
Occupation: Actor and executive. 
Marital Status: In August 1985, 
Ward married Mariana Torchia, 
daughter of the Austrian actress Mar- 
ia Perschy. 

Hobbies: Chess, travel and karate 
(he’s a black belt in Taekwondo). 
Favorite Book: THE PROPHET by 
Kahlil Gibran. 

Favorite Escape: An empty beach on 
a South Pacific atoll. 

Favorite Arch-Enemy: King Tut, a 
Gotham City Egyptologist played by | 
Victor Buono who, after being struck 
on the head, believed himself to be 
a reincarnated tyrant. 
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as host), and a Vietnam film called TUNNEL 
RATS, to be filmed in the Philippines as soon 
as, as Ward puts it, ‘‘. . .the smoke clears.”’ 
And there are still appearances as Robin, the | 
Boy Wonder. He spent the first weekend in 
February in Indianapolis at an auto show 
with Adam West and the trusty (and perhaps 
rusty) Batmobile. 


DAN HAGEN: What did you think of the 
sudden popularity of the Batman series? Did 
it surprise you? 

BURT WARD: It surprised everybody. We 
were all completely taken aback. 

DAN: Why was it such a success, do you 
think? 

BURT: It had a huge appeal. We appealed 
to kids because of the seriousness of the hero 
worship and all that stuff. We appealed to 
teenagers and college kids because of our 
camp style, and we appealed to adults because 
of nostalgia. 

DAN: I gather you had to perform some hairy 
stunts? : 
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BURT: I was hurt five times in the first show 
— explosions, dynamite, and all kinds of 
stuff. 

DAN: Tell us about the experience with the 
tigers in the first Catwoman episodes. 
BURT: I was hung over these three Bengal 
tigers. Ten feet about me — in a steel cage! 
— were the director and the cameraman. The 
tigers were growling but they didn’t do any- 
thing more, so the director says to the train- 
er, ‘Well, can we hang meat over his head 
to get the tigers. doing something here, jump- 
ing at him?’’ And they did, and the tigers 
were jumping up in my face. 

DAN: Did they have any clear idea of how 
high a tiger can jump? 

BURT: Yes. Fifteen feet. 

DAN: And you were hanging at what? 
BURT: Ten feet. 

DAN: Might have cut the show short there. 
BURT: Right. These are the same geniuses 
in the special effects department who built 
a breakaway set in the very first show without 
building a breakaway. You remember the one 
where Batman breaks into the Riddler’s 
hideout, which is in a subway? They just built 
a-plain set, and they didn’t have time to build 
a breakaway. So the special effects guys set 
three sticks of dynamite and nearly blew the 
entire sound stage up. I had two-by-fours 
landing on my face. It was a real mess. 
DAN: That's incredible. How did they get 
you to go along with all these things? 
BURT: I was new. This was my first job. 
One of the scenes was in the same show, 
where the Riddler shoots me with a dart in 
the arm and I fall down and he presses a but- 
ton in the Batmobile and all these fireworks 
go off. They said it was a one-take thing and 
nobody could move. Well, here I didn’t move 
and ashes burned through my cape and I had 


third degree burns and scars on my arm be- 
cause I didn’t want to make any noise and 
ruin the shot. 

DAN: As I recall from one episode, you once 
battled Bruce Lee as Kato... 

BURT: Bruce was a friend of mine. We lived 
in the same apartment building and we used 
to spar together. 

DAN: What was your impression of him? 
BURT: He was very sharp, very intelligent, 
very good at the martial arts. He was quick 
mentally as well as physically. This guy was 
very fast. To get in there and fight with him, 
you really had to know what you were doing. 
DAN: My editor ran across a Trivial Pur- 
suit question the other day that puzzled me. 
It was something along the lines of, ‘‘What 
did the fundamentalists object to about 
Robin’s costume?’’ The answer was, ‘‘His 


“I used to fight Bruce Lee. He was quick!” 


tights.’’ Do you remember any controversy 
about that? 

BURT: Yes, I do. The Catholic Legion of 
Decency didn’t like the way I fit into my 
tights. .They said I had too much of a 
bulge. . . 

DAN: But Batman had tights... 

BURT: Yeah, well, Batman — for whatever 
reason — didn’t have the same bulge that I 
had. (Laughter.) They tried to get me to wear 
a double pair of underwear or a jockstrap. 
That didn’t help. Anyway, they finally found 
some quack doctor there at 20th Century-Fox 
who gave me these pills. They last for two 
or three hours, and they kind of shrink you 
up. & 

DAN: REALLY? 

BURT: Uh-huh. As a matter of fact, this 
came out in LOOK magazine. And I got a 
letter from a 14-year-old kid who said, ‘‘I 
have the same problem you do. All my 
friends at school laugh at me. Can you please 
give me the name of the doctor so that I can 
get some of those pills and reduce this bulge? 
P.S. My father doesn’t know I’m writing.’’ 
DAN: Over the years, there have been ob- 
Jections from fans of the comic book to the 
effect that the show overdid the parody ele- 
ment. How did you feel about that? 
BURT: Well, like BATMAN executive 
producer William Dozier said, he’d rather 
be an innovator than an imitator. 

DAN: Have you seen any of the SUPERMAN 
movies with Chris Reeve? 

BURT: Yes, I have. 

DAN: What did you think about the differ- 
ence in the approach they took? 

BURT: I think what we did was much more 
successful and much more entertaining. And 
I think if we ever did it again, it would be 
again very entertaining, very strong. 


WHAT KIND OF ALIEN 
IS YOUR NEIGHBOR? 


WHAT KIND ARE YOU? 


THE SILENT INVASION A Science Fiction Mystery 
Coming in April from Renegade Press 
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DAN: Did you ever feel trapped by the role, 
that you couldn't get other work? 

BURT: Absolutely, and still am to a certain 
extent. 

DAN: You mean casting directors still say, 
“Oh, that’s that kid who was Robin. ..?”’ 
BURT: Yeah — ‘‘He can’t do anything 
else.’’ That’s what makes it tough, and I’ve 
been fortunate to make some progress here. 
DAN: Do you ever see the comics now? 
BURT: I don’t read them, but I see them be- 
cause the kids come up to me and hand me 
the comics to sign. 

DAN: / don’t know if you're aware of it or 
not, but Robin is now virtually grown up. 
BURT: I know, and that’s the reason why 
both Adam West and I could recreate those 
roles. But for some reason, the producers 
who were assigned to do a new movie for 
Batman which they’ve been talking about for 
five years — Peter Guber and Jon Peters 
— want to do a serious Batman and Robin 
and don’t feel we could do it because people 
regard us as... 

DAN: The camp Batman and Robin. 
BURT: Yes. I disagree totally. In fact, I'll 
tell you something. Let’s say they had a scene 
where it’s been years and we get back 
together and the crime is very bad in Gotham 
City and we make that big decision to go 
back, right? And we run to the closet and 
open it up and the dust billows out — you 
know you’d have people standing on the seats 


of those theaters screaming and cheering. ~ 


These people in their infinite wisdom up 
there at Warner Communications are’ of the 
same mentality as the Lone Ranger people, 
the people who prevented the Lone Ranger 
(Clayton Moore) from even going out ‘and 
shaking hands with kids. It was so sad the 
way they did it, and the American public was 
so angered that they really taught that com- 
pany a lesson at the box office. Because the 
new LONE RANGER picture lost millions. 
DAN: The publicity was terrible for them, 
because of course the story came out, ‘‘This 
is the corporation that’s trying to unmask the 
Lone Ranger.’”’ 
BURT: Everybody was for the underdog, 
who was Clayton Moore. You take that on 
one hand, which seems to be the same men- 
tality that Warner Brothers is espousing. And 
you compare that to what Paramount did with 
STAR TREK. They used the originals. They 
even had a story that if Leonard Nimoy 
didn’t come out in it, they figured they’d lose 
seven and a half million dollars. They did 


STAR TREK I, and because they used the | 


real people, they’re now, working on STAR 
TREK IV. You’d think that would tell them 
something, but these guys are real 
hard-headed. ; 

DAN: The fact that Robin’s now grown up 
would fit in with you playing him... 
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BURT: I’m still making appearances play- 

ing 15-and-a-half. \ 

DAN: You've obviously aged gracefully. . . 
BURT: People still come up to me all the 
time — I mean this, at every show — and 

say, ‘‘I can’t believe this. I saw you when 

I was going to school, and you haven’t 

changed a bit. What did you do?”’ I say, 

‘*Well, I may be young on the outside, but 
I’m-95 on the inside.”’ 

DAN: Weil, tell me. Here you played a 
character who, for most of the show, wore 
a mask. Do people recognize you when you're 

out on the street? 

BURT: No. That’s what really got me ag- 
gravated with the industry. Those are the peo- 
ple who typecast me, not the audience out 
there. They don’t recognize me. I had one 
producer at MGM. This was years ago. My 
agent tried to get me in to see him. For three 
weeks, the guy said, ‘‘Look, I know Burt, 
he’s a fine actor. But he’s Robin.”’ After three 
weeks of begging, I finally got an interview. 
I went in and there must have been eight or 
nine other young guys my age. When it was 
my turn I walked in and the producer looked 
up from his paperwork and said, ‘‘Oh, ex- 
cuse me. Would you mind waiting outside? 
I’m waiting for Burt Ward to come in.’’ I 
said, ‘‘Well, I am Burt Ward.’’ He said, 
‘I’m sorry! Oh my goodness, how could I 
have not recognized you!!!’’ Here’s the guy 
who was claiming that everybody would say 
I was Robin, and he didn’t even recognize 
me. ; 

DAN: Was filming the BATMAN movie any 
different than filming the TV series? 
BURT: There was more location work. The 
Batcopter was brought in, the Penguin’s sub- 
marine was brought, in, and we were work- 
ing out on the buoys. It was more fun for 
me, because I was just a kid. 

DAN: You did that on hiatus, I suppose? 
BURT: Right. If you want to hear a funny 
thing, the studio kept me very sheltered. In 
fact, on one of my other hiatuses the follow- 
ing year, when I wanted so much to do a 
movie, there was a film at 20th Century-Fox, 
the same studio. And the producer, Larry 
Turman, wanted me to do the movie and 
Fox still wouldn’t let me do it. I was really, 
really broken-hearted. Every four or five 
years, I’ run into Larry Turman and he’ll 
say, ‘‘You know, Burt, I really wanted you 
for that role.”” You know what the movie 
was? 

DAN: No, what? 

BURT: THE GRADUATE. 

DAN: The lead role, the Dustin Hoffman 

_ role? 

BURT: Yes. 

DAN: Well, that might have changed the 
course of your career quite sharply. 
BURT: Tell me about it. (Laughter) 
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WINSOR McCAY brought to 
the readers of Little Nemo In 
Slumberland a kind of magic 
which time and events do not 
easily dispel. it was magic not 
only of a dream-world, but also of 
whimsy, of fun, and of superb 
draughtsmanship—a _draughts- 
manship which has never been 
excelled in the pages of American 
comics. 

It Is a pleasure to greet little 
Nemo, greenfaced Flip, the 
mischief-maker, Impy, his pal, 
Silvers, the dog, Professor and 
Doctor Pill to say nothing of the 
Princess and her father, King Morpheus—once more! It! 

a collection of pages torn from the Golden Age of perl serch i a a aaa 


Little Nemo in Si 
PR oy st lumberiland \s 72 pages printed on white book stock. A trade paperback with full-color (laser- 
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A QUALITY BOOK ...000.. 000s $5.95 
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Enclose a check or money order for total, plus 75¢ postage and handling per book ordered. CA 
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Little Nemo In Slumberland 
C] Paperback .... $5.95 
(_)Hardcover .... $14.95 
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BURNED BY BYRNE 


Dear Mr. Kraft: 

John Byrne DOES NOT own Doctor 
Doom — and I resent Byrne’s plethora of 
comments in COMICS INTERVIEW #25 
implying that he does. 

A rampant example is Byrne’s statement 
(page 26), ‘‘What most people seem to have 
forgotten over the years, is that — even Sian 
forgot — Doom is not somebody who would 
go in and punch it out with The Thing. Doom 
is somebody who would build something that 
would go in and punch it out with The Thing. 
Or brainwash somebody to go in and punch 
it out with The Thing.’’ 

Stan forgot??? I doubt that Stan Lee ‘‘for- 
got’’ how to write one of his own greatest 
creations! As for personally confronting and 
‘punching it out’’ with anyone, COURAGE 
(unlimited) has always been Doom’s noblest 
attribute; 1 disagree completely with Byrne’s 
implication of Doom’s lack of it. Victor Von 
Doom has, over the past 23 years, punched, 
slugged, bashed, zinged and zapped it out 
with myriad super-beings too numerous to 
name! In addition to his many bouts with The 
Thing, a few of his most memorable slug- 
fests include —' with Mr. Fantastic (FF #200), 
The Hulk (#144), Sub-Mariner (SVT-U #4), 
Thor (#183), Spider-Man (#5), Daredevil 
(#37), Avengers (#155), Champions (#16), 
Kagrok (AT #8), The Over-Mind (FF #116) 
— AND Doom’s greatest physical confron- 
tation of all — his ‘‘cosmic slugfest’’ with 
The Beyonder (SECRET WARS #10). 

Just check out that cover of SW #10, Mr. 
Byrne — ‘‘bloody but unbowed!”’ In that is- 
sue, Doom indeed punched it out (or zapped 
it out) with The Beyonder in a personal con- 
frontation that literally cost him an arm and 
a leg. Not one other character (neither super- 
hero nor supervillain) dared battle The Be- 
yonder on its home planet — ONLY Victor 
Von Doom! 

It is certainly a puzzling inconsistency, 
therefore, when Byrne comments (in a dis- 
cussion of various writers’ portrayals of 
Doom) on page 21: ‘‘For example I thought 
Shooter handled Doom well in the SECRET 
WARS.” 

Inconsistencies!!! 

“T’ll put the words into my mouth, my- 
self,’ Byrne states on page 26, “IF I 
DIDN'T WRITE IT, it isn’t really Doom. 
I have to take that philosophy. You have to 
take that philosophy on ANY CHARACTER 
that you’re working with because of the com- 
plexity of the Marvel Universe.”’ 

Yet in another reference to SECRET 
WARS, Byrne comments on pages 35-36, 

‘‘] think Shooter took an almost impossible 
task — he wrote the X-MEN as he perceived 
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them — and the FF as he perceived them — 
and the AVENGERS as he perceived them 
— and not just carbon copies of the 
Claremont/Byrne/Stern corner of the 
Universe. The people who love the 
CHARACTERS are going to say, “These are 
the characters; they're not acting out of 
character — because they don’t buy the X- 
MEN for some particular little quirk of 
Chris’s or buy the FF for some particular lit- 
tle quirk of mine. The majority buy them for 
the CHARACTERS. ’’’ 

So why, then on page 41, does Byrne com- 
plain bitterly that ‘‘when Shooter said, ‘All 
the CHARACTERS are available,’ everyone 
(at MARVEL) went nuts — and the one they 
ALL seized on was DOCTOR DOOM!?”’ 

And — on page 76 Byrne comments that 
the only books he really pays any attention 
to are the MARVELS and what relates to the 
Marvel Universe — because, ‘‘You know I 
have to CHECK OUT any time DR. DOOM 
turns up somewhere.” 

Just WHO appointed John Byrne as ‘‘Dr. 
Doom’s keeper?’’ 
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New York, NY 10001 — 


Byrne states (page 24) that ‘‘there have 
been brilliant Dr. Doom stories and there 
have been stupid Dr. Doom stories.”’ 


I agree — and several of Byrne’s fall into 
the latter category! Regarding Bynre’s réve- 
lation (FF #278) of the true extent of Doom’s 
facial disfigurement from the explosion, it- 
self — if he received only one small scar, 
then why all those bandages? Why was 
Doom’s entire head and face and eyes — 
completely covered with bandages??? All the 
magazines that have ever depicted that scene 
have portrayed it thusly (including Byrne’s 
own depiction in FF #278.) 


Concerning Byrne’s comment (page 24) 
that ‘‘Doom turned a corner and turned into 
somebody else, at some point in the 
mid-1970s’’ — I agree — and the corner 
turned was into greater depth of character de- 
velopment. Many of the most positive ele- 
ments of Doom’s intensely individualistic, 
multi-faceted persona were explored and ex- 
pressed throughout the ’70s; we got some su- 
perlative Dr. Doom stories in the "70s — 
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foremost among them FF #116, ASTONISH- 
ING TALES #8 and MARVEL NOVEL 
SERIES #5: DOOMSDAY. Theré have been 
outstanding Dr. Doom stories in the ’60s 
AND in the ’70s AND in the ’80s. Differ- 
ent facets of Doom’s persona have been em- 
phasized or developed during each decade. 

I am not one bit surprised by Byrne’s reve- 
lation that he’s composed many of his own 
fan letters in the letters column of the FF. 
In fact there is a letter by a ‘‘Timothy - last 
name lost’’ in FF #286 which I’d almost bet 
Pesos to peanuts is a self-composed John 
Byrne fan letter. It fits John Byrne’s ego 
toa “T’’. / 


How about 98%? 99% maybe? (Whew!) 
1984 — plus! RUR! No opinions! Was this 
} perhaps a ‘‘John Byrne robot”’ uttering those 
statements (in the spirit of Asimov’s laws of 
robotics) rather than the REAL John Byrne? 


“WHA HAPPENED!?” 


Dear DAK 
“‘Wha Happened!?’’ Here I am singing the 
praises of the ever informative, interesting, 
provocative and always enjoyable COMICS 
INTERVIEW when you go ahead and skip 
a month between issues #25 and #26. For 
awhile you had me wondering if INTER- 
VIEW might possibly become a tri-weekly, 
with a couple of issues released on top of one 
another in the summer. What gives? 


Regardless of those statements — for some- 
one supposedly WITHOUT OPINIONS, 
Byrne surely has a PLETHORA of them! 
And what about the articles in. COMICS 
JOURNAL #102 (page 23) and AMAZING 
HEROES #82 (pages 22-23), which state that 
(this 100% Marvel Company Man?) John 
Byrne is taking over as writer/artist of SU: 
PERMAN (his favorite character) for DC in 
1986 while continuing the FF and HULK for 
MARVEL? I must admit that SUPERMAN 
is a character well suited to Byrne’s own 
psyche — particulary in his quest for the 
Great Apple Pie in the Sky. I guess it’s not 
Rich Buckler’s nor Bill Sienkiewicz’s nor 
Bill Mantlo’s jobs he’s after this time. 


John Byrne does not OWN any of these 
classic characters; they are all a part of our 
American mythos — or 20th century mythos. 
This is definitely true regarding Dr. Doom, 
— who is essentially a ‘‘universal persona.” 
So let’s have as MANY Dr. Doom stories 
as we can get by as wide a variety of MAR- 
VEL writers and artists as possible! 


I was interested in Marv: Wolfman’s re- 
mark with respect to his CRISIS series, ‘‘If 
it’s a minor crossover — one or two pages, 
which is very nice for the book — we ask 
them ‘Do not blurb it as a CRISIS cros- 
sover.’’’ Alan Gold and a few others may 
beg to differ but I fail to see how the red skies 
in BLUE DEVIL #17 qualifies it as a legiti- 
mate CRISIS tie-in. It was certainly blurbed 
as such though! Now, I’m a fan of BLUE 
DEVIL and will buy it regardless, but I 
wonder how many casual fans were hood- 
winked into thinking that issue somehow had 
significant story content conriected with the 
earth-shaking events in CRISIS? 

By the way, Marv and George Perez, I 
just have to congratulate you for pulling off 
one of publishing’s truly epic transformations. 
To create an exciting entertaining, important 
Series while eleminating the confusion of all 
those parallel universes must go down as a 


Your publication of the three panels (page 
26) from X-MEN #146, depicting what 
Byrne considers a defamation of Doom’s 
character — was really in very poor taste. 
There is a whole lot more to Doom’s charac- 
ter in that X-MEN trilogy (#145-147) than 
that single scene of Arcade striking a match 
on Doom’s armor — the act, itself, which 
Doom ignored (in the Claremont/Cockrum 
Perception) as he would have ignored the 
buzzing of a gnat. 


Finally, I derived a hearty chuckle from 
“‘Byrne’s’’ comments (page 84): “I’m a 
Company Man, General; I’m not paid to have 
opinions. If I was a company exec, I would 
want people working for me who believed 
in what I was doing and who supported me 
100%.”’ 


Alazar Templeton 
1707 Scenic Drive 
Ewing Township, NJ 08628 


DAVID ANTHONY KRAFT'S 


COMICS 


INTERVIEW 


Interviews are always the most interesting feature of any 
comics magazine — you probably flip to them first, yourself. 
Now! At last! A high-quality monthly magazine that 
interviews today’s top talents, yesterday’s legendary greats, 
and all the other people involved in every aspect of comics! 


| FICTIONEER BOOKS, LTD. ~~] @ A FUN-FILLED, INFORMAL MAGAZINE ABOUT 
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234 Fifth Avenue 
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C) Please start my subscription to COMICS 
INTERVIEW with # 
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-major milestone in comics history. DC I sa- 


lute you. 
Gary Kimber 
80 Searle Ave. 
Downsview, Ont., Canada 
M3H 4A5 


Gary, you're one of the first to notice what 
we were up to this past summer! No, your 
eyes didn’t deceive you — we were, indeed, 
hitting the racks on an unofficial bi-weekly 
schedule during July and August. Which is 
why we skipped a month and took a much- 
needed vacation after the mammoth issue 


! 
ee — DAK 


TITANS OF TURTLE—TUDE 


Dear DAK: 

I read COMICS INTERVIEW #27 the 
other night,and had to write to tell ya’ that 
I really enjoyed the interview with the wild- 
men from Sharon, CT. I’m talking about 
Kevin Eastman and Peter Laird. 

It was interesting to read how they met 
each other and how they do a story. So many 
times interviews drone over the technical 
movements of making a comic and never 
really hit on the persoriality of the person be- 
ing interviewed. This was not the case with 
the interview with Eastman and Laird. Af- 
ter I read the interview I felt that I kinda’ 
knew these two guys. I guess my hat should 
go off to Lamar Waldron for doing a good 
job. 

Stay outta’ trouble. 

Beau Smith 

Comicast, In¢, 

711 6th Street West 
Huntington, WV 25704 


TITANS OF TURTLE-TUDE, II: 


DAK: 

Loved #27. 

Peter Laird has got to be one of the nicest 
guys in the industry. And Kevin Eastman’s 
not too shabby, either. Until their homes look 
like Uncle Scrooge’s Vault, I wish them ever 
greater success. Nexus and Magnus, Salud! 
Here’s our check for another year of 
COMICS INTERVIEW! 


Monica Sharp 
2422 E. Verde School 
Holtville, CA 92250 


sree 


Left: Peter Laird, Right: Kevin Eastman, together with their favorite reading material. 


TITANS OF TURTLE-TUDE, 
‘ TOO! 


Dear Dave Kraft, 

I just had to write to you to tell you how 
much I enjoyed your INTERVIEW #27 with 
Eastman & Laird. It told a few facts that 
I didn’t already know about them, such as 
that it was a 50/50 collaboration, and how 
they met each other. 

I have been collecting COMICS INTER- 
VIEW since issue #22 and have enjoyed 
everyone. I have also got some good back 
issues. Keep up the good work! 

Dave Cosway 
Box 1813 

Port Perry, Ont 
Canada 

LOB 1NO 


SINGER vs. SODARO 
REFEREED 


Dear DAK: 

Let me preface my letter with my congratu- 
lations on publishing a near-perfect comics 
mag (if nothing is truly perfect, yours is 
perhaps the closest). 


He’s Back! 


In July from R negade 


Press 
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Yet, my comments have nothing to do with 
your magazine, per se, but with a ‘‘war of 
words”’ as it were, that seems to have boiled 
over into your letters pages. It seems that 
Misters Sodaro and Singer have now 
managed to bring their dispute into your pub- 
lication as well (I suppose COMICS FEA- 
TURE and AMAZING HEROES cannot be 
far behind).:As a semi-interested, but non- 
involved observer, (read: fan) I read all about 
this silliness in both CBG and the JOUR- 
NAL. And let me tell you, I’ve seen it all 
before. 


Singer accuses Sodaro of something; 
Sodaro gets angry and threatens to sue; 
Singer is forced to apologize; Singer gives 
an interview to the press with (apparently) 
bogus information; Singer then responds to 
the response. I suppose we are now in for 
a responding response from Sodaro. It is in- 
teresting to note, however, that in spite of 
the fact that-Singer acuses Sodaro of hav- 
ing an “‘improper fixation,’’ it was Singer 
who took the first shot, with his accusations 
in the JOURNAL. Ah, well. 


As a parting shot, I would like to note that, 
from where I sit, Sodaro — as a member 
of the fan press — has no ax to grind, while 
it would be in Singer’s best interest — as a 
fledgling publisher already on shaky grounds 
with a law suit pending — to have Sodaro 
dismissed as a crank. Unfortunately, it has 
merely achieved the opposite effect. Sodaro’s 
letters have seemed intelligent, reasonable, 
and well-thought-out. Singer’s on the other 
hand, seem to be of the whining, simpering, 
fan-type. Singer is a real pip, he complains 
of ‘‘smear”’ letters, and yet fails to notice that 
he is writing one. He wants to read a mag 
that offers ‘‘uplifting interviews’’, and his 
was probably the most self-serving pile of 
drivel I’ve ever read. 

Perhaps Sodaro was right when he said 
that comics have a bad enough image without 
clowns like Singer running around. 

R.J. Michaels 
(Address Withheld) 


BACK ISSUES 


Order any 2 for $5 — or any 5 for $10. 


BAUR aris one d 


#193 00 Keith Giffen on the mak- 
ls ing of THE OMEGA MEN 
— Steve Gerber speaks out on comics 
— X-MEN inker. Terry Austin talks — 
Marvel's top man, Jim Galton, tells all — 
and much more in this premiere issue! 


#5 $3 00 Wendy & Richard Pini 
le — inside ELFQUEST, part 
1.— Stan Lee, straight from the shoul- 


der — DC’s Dick Giordano part 2 — Ori- 
gins of COMICO. Cover by Wendy Pini. 


SIMONSON’S THOR! 


*9 


GOD-SIZE ISSUE! 


#0.$5 00 GOD-SIZE ISSUE 
‘ Walt Simonson, the man 
and his art — grand master Joe Kubert 
gabs — A walk down memory lane with 
comics giant Gardner Fox — much, 
much more!! THOR cover by Simonson. 


#9 $3 Miller raps about RONIN 

A — Mark Evanier shares 
secrets of Kirby's NEW GODS — Steve 
Gerber asks Will Meugniot about DNA- 
GENTS — Gene Simmons of KISS on 
comics — more! Cover by Frank Miller. 


#6-$3 00 George Perez & Roy 
' Thomas tell all about 
JLA/AVENGERS feud — inside ELF- 
QUEST, part 2 — Berke Breathed blabs 
about BLOOM COUNTY — more! Awe- 
some cover by Perez! 


#10-83.00 ‘sents rom Starinc 


. STAR WARS, a wacky interview with 


Steve Leialoha — Christy Marx on wom- 
en, sex and RED SONJA — more! ACE 
cover by Hernandez & Yeates. 


Send to: Fictioneer Books Ltd. 
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#383 00 Don McGregor & Craig 
le Russell on KILLRAVEN — 
Origins of NEW TEEN TITANS told by 
Marv Wolfman — Howard Chaykin on 
AMERICAN FLAGG — French comics by 
Neal Adams — Cover by Russell. 


AvaLR wire 
Fo SMUT AM 
MINE DECAL 


Artist Tod Smith — inker 
#7-§3.00 Mike DeCarlo, too — 
D'ARC TANGENT — TV star Robert 
Culp talks about comics — Marvel artist 
Jack Abel OMEGA MEN cover by Smith 
& DeCarlo! 


#4 | $3 00 John Romita, Jr. talks 

5 about Marvel from IRON 
MAN to X-MEN — Doug Moench (part 
two) on his stormy career and the state 
of comics — inside Pacific Comics — 
more! X-MEN cover by Romita! 


234 Fifth Avenue 


#4.$3 00 Starlin speaks about 
. WARLOCK, CAPTAIN 
MARVEL & DREADSTAR — DC's Dick 
Giordano, part 1 — from Foster to 
Frazetta, the last Roy G. Krenkel inter- 
view — Cover by Starlin. 


aces NEXUS «© 
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#8 $3 00 Mike Baron and Steve 
marl Grant discuss NEXUS, 
WHISPER and BADGER — Bill Griffith 
talks about ZIPPY THE PINHEAD — 
Richard Burton on British comics — plus 
more! Cover by Steve Rude. 


DC artist Jose Luis 
#1 2-53.00 Garcia Lopez (TEEN 
TITANS, ATARI FORCE) — EC artistuack 
Davis — TV's Mr. Rogers — star scrip- 
ter Alan Moore talks about superheroes 
— Louise Simonson — more! 


Suite 301 


e PAGES! MORE INTERVIEWS! MORE FUR! 
wursas CONAN [lts2=.. 
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$ Gerry Conway & Roy 
#13- 3.00 Thomas sound off on 
scripting movies (Conan, Fire & Ice) and 
comics — a two-fisted talk with outspoken 
artist Ernie Colon — porn star Kelly 
Nichols — Don Rosa — more! 


LS! 


2a 
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$ THE ELEMENTALS! 
#17- 3.00 Creator Bill Willingham 
talks about this super-group! Jerry Gran- 
denetti his years with Will Eisner! — 
Golden Age great Gaylord DuBois. 
Cover by Bill Willingham 


s 

$ SHATTER was created 
#21 = 3.00 completely on computer 
— artist Michael Saenz tells how you can 
do computer comics! Kelley Jones — on 
Marvel’s MICRONAUTS! Rick Hoberg 
about drawing THE BATMAN! 


‘SECRET WARS! 


ne 
Ae somes 


$ Jim Shooter talks about 
#1 4. 3.00 SECRET WARS! Gary 
Groth of COMICS JOURNAL! Scripter 
Steve Englehart sounds off on SILVER 
SURFER and other surprises! SECRET 
WARS cover by Mike Zeck! 


$ ZOT! writer/artist 
#1 8- 3.00 Scott McCloud! A rap 
with original CAPTAIN MARVEL writer & 
Golden Age great Rod Reed — HEAVY 
METAL artist Arthur Suydam — Marvel's 
Carol Kalish! 


“tiient PRED ree i Laas ae ve, 
. THE MARVEL UNIVERSE? « 


$ Marvel Destroys the 
#22- 3.00 Fred Hembeck 
Universe. er. . .something like that — 
Marvel artist Tom Yeates talks about 
TIMESPIRITS — and celebrated British 
writer Ramsey Campbell on comics! 
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$ Co-creators John Os- 
#1 5- 3.00 trander & Tim Truman 
on GRIMJACK! VOID INDIGO artist Val 
Mayerik! Richard Pini & Colleen Doran 
on A DISTANT SOIL! Great cover by 
Truman! 


9 YOU CAN. 
HELE IF 
A # HAPPEN 


$ British artist Brian Bol- 
#19- 3.00 land breaks the silence 
about the secret BATMAN VERSUS 
JUDGE DREDD project he and Alan 
Moore have been working on! COMIC 
BUYERS GUIDE’s Don & Maggie. 


$ The MYTH-ADVENTURES 
#23- 3.00 of fan favorite Phil 
Foglio! Artist Neil Vokes of Comico’s 
ROBOTECH/MACROSS — inside story 
of Japanese comics, American style. Plus 
a conversation with Cat Yronwode! 


234 Fifth Avenue 


$ THE LEGION OF 
#1 6- 3.00 SUPER-HEROES! Writer 
— and DC Vice President — Paul Levitz, 
and artist Dan Jurgens — DOOM 
PATROL creator & original X-MEN writer 
Arnold Drake rattles skeletons at DC! 


4 DIALOG WET 
DELOXE COMES" 
DAVE SINGERE 


$ AMBUSH BUG 
#20- 3.00 alumnus Keith Giffen 
and X-MEN artist Dave Cockrum — pub- 
lisher Dave Singer about the 
T.H.U.N.D.E.R. AGENTS — news of the 
NIGHTCRAWLER mini-series 


2 TT 
may Be wort 9 LOO, > 


Sal Buscema breaks 
#24-43.00 his long silence to talk all 
about the early days at Marvel — Writer 
Max Collins and artist Terry Beatty talk 
about MS. TREE! DC’s Karen Berger on 
SWAMP THING. T. M. Maple, too. 


Suite 301 
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McGREGOR 


MERCENARY MAPLE 


Dear David, 

It was a double-barelled treat to see #’s 
27 and 28 on the shelf side-by-side. (Also 
a double barelled shot to my wallet. $5.75! 
Ouch! Did it complain! But I’m used to its 
constant wailing. Sort of. And anyway, 
everyone knows that wallets have very poor 
artistic judgement. I mean, my wallet’s 
favourite piece of art is the picture of the 
Queen on the twenty dollar bill!) 

For me, the most interesting piece was the 
interview in #27 with Peter B. Gillis by 
Peter Sanderson. I always knew that I loved 
a lot of those earlier Marvel one-shots and 


a SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 
1720-C Belmont Ave. 
Baltimore, Md. 21207 

D (301) 281-1144 


COMIC WORL 


HOW TO ORDER 


1 - Put in, next to each title you want to 
receive, the number of copies you want to 
receive.(This will now be your standing order) 


MASTER CARD 


fill-ins by one of the famous Peters and now tr : ws Gute es ae Geile . by gs tas saitate 
? it is firmly fixed in my mind that they were | odyssey by DON McGREGOR. Starring : ; em plan that Aumbér Of books fits: into. and: check 
A shotgun blast of fiery, explosive | by Peter Gillis. No, it was Sanderson. No, | one of the most remarkable heroines in EAP TR ELONCDINGG off that plan. 4 - If you are under Plan A, B 


fiction by DON McGREGOR — fea- 
turing Dragonflame, a savage ghetto 
guerilla dealing out brutal justice to those 
beyond the reach of the law! Trade paper- 
back with 7 sensational b & w PAUL 
GULACY illustrations. 


no, it was Gillis! (Right?) And by the way, 
I think it was really brilliant the way he de- 
veloped that web fluid! Oh, that was Peter 
Parker, wasn’t it? Or was it David Peter, 
um, Peter David. . .? (That’s what I like 
about your mag, Tom, um, David, it’s so 


SF. Killraven was never like this! Bonus: 
a back-up feature on DETECTIVES, 
INC. With artwork by MARSHALL 
ROGERS. Trade paperback with full- 
color cover painting by WALT SIMON- 
SON. 


or C, then return this entire form with the 
correct amount of deposit for the plan you are 
under to :GEPPI'S SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE. If you 
have enough books for Plan D, and you choose 
that plan, then just send the order form to us 
and we will inform you of the amount you need 


to send us in order to become prepaid. NOTE 
Changes in your order will be made ONLY upon 
written notification. 


informative!) 

I was thrilled to-read Gillis’ statement that 
the difference between a professional and 
an amateur in comics is that the professional 


$7.00 | 
HOME PHONE, 
likes the work of Steve Ditko. Well, I like 
the work of Steve Ditko (honestly), so when 


plus $1.00 postage _ - _ _ 
4 WORK PHONE — 
” I UNDERSTAND THAT MY SUBSCRIPTION BEGINS 
do I start getting paid? I could really use the q WITH THE NEXT AVAILABLE ISSUE OF EACH 
. . a TITLE THAT I HAVE SELECTED. 
‘os money, since the post office keeps bugging op a 


‘| me to pay what I owe them for postage. ' ‘ 
R But seriously, I think that it’s a shame that ay \ = (Signaturer 
a wider variety of artistic styles is not gener- ys = oy : 
ry 4 ° ° A E 
e 7 . . - fa : A} 
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PLAN "C" = 70 OR MORE BOOKS 
~~ $30.00 DEPOSIT 
SHIPPED WEEKLY 
10% DISCOUNT 

FREE PLASTIC BAG FOR EACH COMIC 

YOU PAY SHIPPING CHARGES 


PLAN "A" - 15 to_39 BOOKS 
~ $10.00 DEPOSTT 
SULPPED MONTHLY 
10% DISCOUNT 
FREE PLASTIC BAG FOR EACH COMIC 
YOU PAY SHIPPING CHARGES 


PLAN "D"_ - PREPAID 
40 OR MORE BOOKS 
SHIPPED TWICE A MONTH 
10% DISCOUNT 
FREE PLASTIC BAG FOR RACH COMIC 
WE PAY SHIPPING 

**#*p SUM EQUAL ‘TO OR EXCEEDING 
‘THE AMOUNT OF EACH ORDER TO BE 
SHIPPED, MUST BE RECEIVED BY US| 
BEFORE SHIPMENT 1S RELEASED. *** 


PLAN "B" — 40 to 69 BOOKS 
~ $20.00 DEPOST? 
SHIPPED TWICE A MONTH 

10% DISCOUNT 
FREE PLASTIC BAG FOR BACH COMIC 
YOU PAY SHIPPING CHARGES 


ally appreciated in eomics.today. Why, the 
news that some people consider Keith 
Giffen to be a liability in terms of market 
appeal is a surprising turnaround from only 
a couple of years ago. I’ll admit that not all 
of his ‘‘new style’’ work has hit the mark 


(Parent's Signature, if under 18) 


iq BACK-ISSUE CATALOG AVAILABLE-OVER 2 MILLION BOOKS 
IN STOCK. WATCH FOR OUR FALL 1985 CATALOG UPDATE. 
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RED SONJA = ARCHIE COMICS 


MARVEL COMICS 


fe ‘ ‘ ERAS ee ARLON 
with me, but I’ve admired his attempts at RABIN FETCH eae eee ta ATARL FORCE ___ALL HUMOR TITLES 
experimentation and sometimes he turns in AMAZING SPIDER-MAN SAIC WARS BATMAN 


BATMAN & OUTSIDERS 


a spectacularly appropriate job with real 


_CAP'T. AMERICA HOR 


4 ____ AVENGERS THING BLUE DEVIL EAGLE WEEKLY (UK) 

4 . SIS TE E THS JUDGE DREDD 
power, eg. ACTION COMICS #577. At 4 CLOAK & DAGGER ‘TRANSFORMERS SCE i eR eam TT Te 
least, that’s what I think. : CONAN VISION & SCARLET WITCH als 


The Eastman & Laird interview was also 
: ; : _ __ | interesting — and it even inspired me! What 
Five science fiction and fantasy stories | with the success of TEENAGE MUTANT 
by JACK LONDON. Clothbound hard- | NINJA TURTLES and the coming of the 


__ CONAN THE KING 
DAKOTA NORTH 


_WEB OF SPIDER-MAN — 
X-MEN 
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NEW (X-FAXTOR)| - 


5 G1 COMBAT 
cover with 5 b & w interior illustrations | ADOLESCENT RADIOACTIVE BLACK 15 witty and whimsical fantasies by q DR. wilo eenicciee. EEN PANEER “AMERICAN FLAGG 
and full-color fold-out drawing, plus title | BELT HAMSTERS, I thought it was time | L. FRANK BAUM, author of the wonder- 4 —_EPERNALS ms: “BABLES NK RACH ~~ BADGER 
and contents page designs, many interior | for me to cash in on the trend! How does | ful Wizard of Oz stories. Clothbound 4 —— panne ROME _____PETER PORKER LEGION SUPERHEROES -BAXTER| —E-MAN 
designs,experimental end paper art and | HIGH-SCHOOL HYBRID HEAVY- | hardcover with b & w illustrations and ——=Gkod ‘THE WANDERER ee ee ON os eos. Ye aon anne 
color dustjacket design by Killraven and | HANDED HIPPOPOTTAMI strike you? | dust jacket drawing by Hugo-Award a aS ee eee SSTRAWBERRY SHORTCAKE Span Men aus ~ nexus 
Elric artist PD. CRAIG RUSSELL. ““*T.M. Maple’’ winning SF artist TIM KIRK. ene AVENGERS WALLY ‘THE WIZARD 7 SRIEGING __ STARSLAYER 


$8.50 : 


Box 1272, Station B TNCUNDT OL NUEK MARVEL, MAGAZINES ae as FANZINES/MAGAZINES 
____INDIANA . ES EPIC TLLUSTRATED SV AeR AMAZTNG HEROES 
$8.50 oo ee bp bee See Ean come | Sn aes 
Plus $1.00 postage Let me put it this way, “‘T.M.’’ — ‘nuff ; ; MARVEL AGE (NEWS) EPIC TALENT SHOWCASK Seeger com 
p dell 4 ea SL AGE (NEWS Bane. pa COMICS JOURNAL 
FICTIONEER BOOKS, LTD. said. FICTIONEER BOOKS, LTD. a ___ MARVEL FANFARE ALLEN LEGION i Have Be WANe ~ COMICS REVIEW 
i i i i E MARVEL INDEX IRONICLES. aes . DR. WHO MONTHLY 
Suite 301 234 Fifth Avenue — DAK Suite 301 234 Fifth Avenue F RRUGEL HRERE a ete NO 
New York, NY 10001 ; New York, NY 10001  MICRONAUTTS ELEQUEST nee TCA ~ LOCUS (SP NEWS) 
Teen MOON KNIGHT ~~ ne SP MOV LELAND 
ees r stake 5 : — Pata ae ms WHO'S WHO se38l ele 
~ NEXT ISSUE: SWAMP THING: DEAD OR ALIVE?! The inside story — straight from artist Ee ents Gees Sieh Poses SUE UT SL AREURSE 
\ i 5 7 FS Sperihe: BREICER ACT LON WORLD'S FINEST jhossee 0G 
‘STEVE BISSETTE — along with unpublished art and a preview of his new Marvel CLOAK RUAN TG ERONE LED Alde-STAR) SQUADRON UTR RTT CONTINUING PAPFRBACKS 
F POWER PACK BET 


CEREBUS, 


__DR.WHO 


& DAGGER project! Bonus: portfolio of SWAMP THING art by a surprising array of 


illustrators — including Japanese Swamp Thing art! Also: Science Fiction Hugo Award 
nner ALFRED BESTER tells of his start scripting the Golden Age Green Lantern! 
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THE SOUTHERN KNIGHTS 
ALL ART BY GRAPHIC NOVEL 
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COMICS BUYER'S GUIDE 
ARTIST OF MARVEL’S 


X-FACTOR! 


FULL COLOR COVER 
by JACKSON GUICE! 


But that’s not all. This 
high-quality collector’s 
edition includes pin-ups 
and extras about the #1 
SUPER TEAM of the South 


, Superior reproduction on 
: w 

FY LY fine quality, heavy grade 
The original \ wh paper stock 
SOUTHERN KNIGHTS #1 \ F) Y) ' 

(called THE CRUSADERS) \ A fullsize graphic nove 
currently sells for you can display proudly 
. son your shelves alongside 
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upwards of $10.-if you uy 
can find it. Now the first zother fine Marvel, DC and 
two novel-length hard-to- a>, First Graphic Novels 
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find black-and-white 
issues are collected in 
one graphic novel! 
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SHIPPING IN SPRING FOR SUMMER SALES & CONVENTIONS! 


ALL FOR ONLY $4.95 


(Canada: $6.25) 
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